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THAT WONDERFUL TIME of 
the year is here; and for 
entertaining, nothing beats 
cold, golden Budweiser. 
Take home several 

Holiday Time cartons. a 
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You can combine the 
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* Please enter the following SPECIAL Christmas subscription at 


two 


$3.00, 


your rate of— [] | year at or— ([] one-yeare 
subscriptions at $5.00. 

Dencrivounsnane) 

Address 
City One, ete 
Send my gift subscription and card— 

———— 

Address —— 


City 


- .Say Merry. Christmas with a LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION. Brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, Marine Corps 
famHies by the hundreds, read and enjoy LEATHERNECK every 
month. When you purchase a gift subscription, you send a greet- 

‘ ihg-every month in the year. By taking advantage of the Special 
» Gift Rate, it is both easy and inexpensive. 
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P ie 


Two gift subscriptions, one-year each, are yours 
for merely $5.00 while this special offer lasts. 
LEATHERNECK also sends holiday cards, IN YOUR 
NAME, teHing those you select that a new subscription 
is on the way. 

You also receive the same service for only $3.00 
for a one-year subscription by completing Box #1 

*. belaw. 





2 Please enter my second SPECIAL Christmas subscription at 

your rate of two subscriptions for one year for $5.00. My second 

subscription is— [_] New [(_] Renewal 

Donor (your name) —————____ 

Address 

City 
Send my gift subscription and card— 
to. 
Address 
City 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Whether Christmas finds Marines in the 
blessed comfort of peace or in the austerity of 
war, they like to celebrate the year's holiest day 
appropriately. MSgt. John DeGrasse, former 
Leatherneck artist, has depicted a combat-clad 
Marine placing a star, fashioned from his ration 
can, atop a scraggly Christmas tree. Fortunately, 
this year, he is not at war, but his training 
helps keep the peace. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent 
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MARINE INSIGNIA RINGS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to obtain a ‘Marine 
Corps Ring” in gold with a blue stone. 
I saw a buddy of mine who has one. 
It has Tun Tavern on one side and the 
Iwo Jima Flag Raising on the other 
side. 

The type of ring I had in mind is 
a rather large and heavy one, similar 
to a college class ring. I hope that you 
can help me. 

Bob Hart 
1650 Lee Road 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 


@ Write to the Crest-Craft Company, 
4625 Red Bank Road, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio.—Ed. 


SHOULDER PATCHES WANTED 


Dear Sir: 
I am a collector of shoulder patches. 
I haven’t been able to obtain any Ma- 
rine Corps patches since World War II. 
I’d be grateful if Marines in various 
outfits would send one of their patches 
to me. I will pay the postage and buy 
the patches if they request it. I am an 
invalid and am unable to leave the 
house. 
Irwin Reuben 
803 Longford Drive 
Steubenville, Ohio 


WANTS SHOES 


Dear Sir: 

I am an ex-Marine who would ap- 
preciate some information. My problem 
is this: I like the style and quality of 
the Marine dress shoe that was issued 
while I was in the Corps. 

Since being released from active serv- 
ice in 1955, I have regretted not having 
a couple of extra pair of shoes. I have 
checked all the surplus stores and find 
they only have an imitation of the 
issue shoe. I have checked with the 
local recruiting officer and he suggested 
I write you people and see if I could 


obtain the name of the manufacturer 
of the issue shoe, and also if I can 
purchase a pair, being a member of the 
Inactive Reserve. 
Charles Hughes 
1231 2d St. S.E. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


@ It looks like shoes are out. Accord- 
ing to Paragraph 1262 of Annual Indi- 
vidual Clothing Regulations, the follow- 
ing regulations prevail: 

“1, In addition to the sale of indi- 
vidual clothing which may be made to 
personnel in an extended active duty 
status or to personnel of the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve, the following 
additional authorized patrons may be 
sold uniform clothing, within limita- 
tions or under circumstances described 
herein: 


“1. Former members of the Marine 
Corps who were separated therefrom 
under honorable conditions may pur- 
chase, if available, the following items 


of individual clothing: 


Belts (all types) 

Buckles (all types) 

Caps, garrison (all types) 

Coats, blue and green 

Covers (all types) 

Frame, cap 

Gloves, white 

Necktie, khaki 

Insignia, branch of service (all types) 
Insignia, rank (all types) 

Shirt, khaki 

Stripes, service (all types) 
Trousers, blue, green (wool) and khoki 
Waistplates (all types) 


“2. The foregoing articles are of the 
type which the individual would be 
permitted to retain when discharged 
from the Marine Corps under honorable 
conditions. : 

“3. Applications by individuals for 
the purchase of any of the enumerated 
articles will be submitted to the com- 
manding officer of the nearest Marine 
Corps activity which can make the sale, 
or his representative, who will caretully 
consider each such request as it is re- 
ceived. Approved authorizations for 
sale will be sent by the commanding 
officer to the supply officer, who, after 
completing the sale, will retain these 
approved authorizations for examina- 
tion by Inspection Teams of Field 
Property Accounting Offices.” —Ed. 


INSPECTING UNIFORMS 


Dear Sir: 

I was a member of a Forward Ob- 
server Team, connected with Lima Co., 
3d Bn., Sixth Marines serving in Leb- 


anon. Our company and units attached 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 















ow let's hear you laugh, "Ho, Ho, Ho!" 
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WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


Proudly 


14kt SOLID 
GOLD 
$45.50 


also SELF-WINDING 
$39.95 inc. tax 


The IDEAL GIFT for those in service 

A 14kt solid gold case and gold filled band. The 
“full dress look’’ always . Only $69.50 inc. tax 
($115.00 value) 
14kt Solid Gold Case—The new light look. Only 
$45.50 inc. tax ($90.00 value) 
SS Stainless Steel or GP Gold Plated case ideal 
for year round use, Only $29.50 inc. tax ($67.50 
value) also SW Self-Winding $39.95 inc. tax. 
$75.00 value. 


Custom Designs 
Precision Movements 


Now for the first time ...a watch that reflects 
the true spirit of the USMC Every watch is 
made to order—complete with your name and 
authentic EMBLEM IN COLOR ON THE DIAL 


Vista Watches combine the highest quality 
materials with exacting workmanship. 
Vista watches are now in use by USMC, 
USAF, ANNAPOLIS, WEST POINT 


e 17 JEWELS ¢ SHOCK-RESISTANT « ANTI- 
MAGNETIC © SWEEP SECOND HAND e 
LIFETIME MAINSPRING e¢ CHOICE OF SS 
OR RGP BAND ¢ UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 
CUSTOM PACKAGED INSIGNIA BOX 





VISTA PRECISION INSTRUMENT CORP. 
33 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Check or Money Order Enclosed Send watch shown. 
AC) 8] GSs Cj C-6r Cj c-Ssw 
Name 
Address : 
City State sattenoes 


Name on dial 
Print clearly 
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If a sentry, armed with a 
rifle, is walking post and 
hears “Colors” he will 
salute by: 


(a) rifle salute at right 
shoulder arms 


(b) rifle salute at order 
arms 


(c) present arms 


The single point of the 
chevron is placed —___ 
inches below the shoulder 


seam. 


(a) 4 
(b) 5 
(c) 6 


The only Commandant to 
win the Medal of Honor 


i 


{a) Cates 
(b) Vandegrift 
(c) Holcomb 


In the new, military pho- 
netic alphabet, the letter 
“G” represents the word 


(a) George 
(b) Gun 
(c) Golf 


Which pack is used on a 
march or field problem in- 
volving a bivouac? 

(a) Field Marching Pack 
(b) Marching Pack 

(c) Light Marching Pack 





6. Which ship does not have 
a Marine detachment? 


(a) USS Missouri 
(b) USS John Paul Jones 
(c) USS Forrestal 


7. “To give the alarm in case 
of fire or disorder,” is the 
____dsGGeneral Order. 


(a) 4th 
(b) 7th 
(c) 8th 


~ 


If you hold a lensatic com- 
pass level, the arrow should 
point to ____. 


(a) true north 
(b) grid north 
(c) magnetic north 


9, In combat in built up areas, 
how many Marines should 
be used to search a room? 


(a) 1 
(b) 2 
(c) 4 


10. In combat, a red, triangular 
marking means —___. 


(a) mine field boundary 
(b) MP control point 
{c) main supply route 


See answers on page 83. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 



































HEROES 
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Seam | a CHRISTMAS GIFT 
must for every 
Marine family 





HEROES 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 1861 * 1955 
ARMED FORCES AWARDS * FLAGS 


Reference Book by Jane Blakeney $10.00 
% Complete Medal of Honor Citations to Marines mendations Awarded Marine Corps Organiza- 
1861-1955. tions and Ships of the Navy with Marine 
% Complete Distinguished Service Citations Award- Corps Detachments Aboard. 
ed Commanding Generals of Marine Corps % Flags, Streamers, Silver Bands of the Battle 
Combat Organizations. Standard of the Marine Corps, Divisions, Regi- 
% Names of all Marines Awarded the Brevet Medal, ments, Wings, Groups, etc., with names of all 
Navy Cross, Distinguished Service Cross, Dis- Commanding Officers and dates of command. 
tinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion * Brief history and pictures of all U.S. Armed 
of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and Forces Awards, Marine Corps Marksman 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life Awards and Shoulder Patches, Flags of our 
Saving Medal, Reserve Special Commendation country and numerous subjects of both mili- 
Ribbon and the Distinguished Marksmanship tary and national interest. 
and Distinguished Pistol Shot Badges. % Illustrated with over 80 pages of halftones, a 
% Complete Presidential Unit Citations, Distin- decorations and medals ribbon chart in color 
guished Unit Citations and Navy Unit Com- and 88 flags of the world in color. 


FROM THE FOREWORD 
by General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., U.S.M.C. (Ret), 20th Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
This volume admirably fulfills this requirement and will serve as a semi-official record, not only for 
Marines and their families, but to others who may be interested in Armed Forces Awards, the flags of our 


country, honors and ceremonies. 
“Heroes U.S. Marine Corps 1861-1955,” is a genuine contribution to the illustrious history of the 
United States Marine Corps and will provide a valuable reference book for libraries throughout the country. 


FROM THE PREFACE 


by General R. McC. Pate, U.S.M.C., 21st Com- Leatherneck Bookshop 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. P. O. Box 1918 
This book contains a complete record of the val- Washington 13, D. C. 
iant deeds of all Marines who have been awarded 
the Medal of Honor since the year 1861. It also Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps,” 
lists the names of many other heroic Marines who to the address given below: 
have received decorations of distinction. A meticu- 
lous digest of rules and regulations governing the , C1) $10.00 enclosed C Bill Me 


award of all military decorations and medals is pre- 
sented and flags and ceremonial decorum have been 
covered extensively. Various presentation ceremon- 
ies and other memorable events involving awards 
are covered pictorially. Street 

As Commandant of the Marine Corps I endorse 
this work and commend it to all as an accurate and 
valuable reference which is as interesting as it is 
authoritative. 
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ONCE A MARINE ALWAYS A MARINE! 


With Christmas almost here, you need not look further for that special 
gift for that special Marine. These beautiful bronze (lifetime) castings 
shown below will always be remembered as the years go by, never for- 
gotten. The “SPIRIT” and “REMINISCENCE” of the CORPS will 
always be “ALIVE” to the DEDICATED Marine, wherever his emblem 
is displayed. 


EMBLEMS mounted on 
genuine mahogany. 
Item No. 307 
Emblem size 11” x 12” 
Only $13.35 each 


BOOK ENDS 


Highly polished and lacquered. 
Only $18.00 per set. 





Item No. 104 
Emblem size 6” x 7” 
Only $6.60 each 


4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 


you wish. 


Solid Drilled 
bronzed, and 
highly tapped 
polished. holes on 
Chromed- back. 
Only 


a 
fifty cents 
extra. 


$4.65 each 





Send Check or Money Order To: 


HY PA es PRODUCTS 
ORDER EARLY Ca tite Satine Seon 


35 WORLEY STREET e@ BOSTON 32. MASS 


ORDER EARLY 











Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 

CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 

AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 

Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Blouse 260 Jacket & Trousers £88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans,)/Engraved Swagger Stick, Swords & Accessories 
Officer $12.50 $12.95 | $85.00 
Enlisted | 9.50 7.95 | 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
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SHOE REPAIRING. USING O°SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


stood a rifle inspection one Monday. 
Now, I’ve heard of “dress blues and 
tennis shoes” but never “utilities and 
shower shoes.” 

That was the uniform of our FO 
Team during the inspection. The reason 
for this was our boots were in repair. 
I would like to know if this was the 
first incident like this in the Marine 
Corps. 

Pfc R. J. Rabuski 
“H” Btry, 3d Bn. 
Tenth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
c/o FPO, New York, N. Y. 


@ The Head of the Historical Branch, 
G-3, sent us these comments: 

“There is of course no way of know- 
ing whether this has ever occurred be- 
fore in the Marine Corps. It is highly 
probable, however, that this has never 
occurred before to Marines in Beirut. 
So we say, ‘Hats off. Another first to 
Lima Company, Fifth Marines!’ ’—Ed. 





METAL CHEVRONS 


Dear Sir: 

Reference: Sept. ’58, Leatherneck, 
“If I Were Commandant,” letter by 
SSgt. Raymond L. Wroten, 589458. 

In referring to the metal chevrons for 
the utility uniform, SSgt. Wroten says 
it is a highly frustrating experience try- 
ing to press the chevron posts through 
the heavy material. 

If someone will simply furnish the 
sergeant with an ice pick, punch or awl 
(personally, I use a blanket safety pin) 
his troubles would be over. 

Simply place the chevrons in the 
proper position, press to make an im- 
pression, remove and punch two holes 
with the sharp-pointed object and the 
chevron will fall into place.... 

In regard to SSgt. Wroten’s idea of 
a man’s name machine-stitched on 
proper background and sewed on to the 
jacket, let’s just furnish proper size of 
background material and let the men 
use their name stencils on them. They 
can then machine sew them on the 
uniform. It’s less expensive and no 
stitched letters to snag and ravel out. 





























































































































The same for the cloth chevrons. Proper a a 
background material of proper size al- Zippo Lighter One-Stop 
ready imprinted with rank, machine- ‘ . " 
sewed on the collar . 
ee Christmas Shopping List 
529221, USMCR 
7214 Castle Drive Toi iiinatiiliNtee ai a 
ay. Wichita 18, Kans. 
ind i 
ind : 4 Ce 
THE BEST MAN WINS © 
FO 
on Dear Sir: 
uir. Here is a question I would like 
the answered. Five men join the Marine 
ine Corps together and one is meritoriously 
promoted to Pfc upon graduation from . 

j F men enter Ad- i ; _ . . 
~ fea ge phase aa. and , Regular Zippo, the lighter hi nh pers ee toe am 
es, upon completion of their training all that made Zippo famous. In ee ee ee 
AF five receive identical conduct and pro- brush-finish chrome. Guaran- sparkling Christmas gift. Guar- 

ficiency markings. teed by Zippo. anteed by Zippo. 
The five men are further assigned 
“h, duties in the same company, same bat- 
talion and same regiment. Four months 
W = later the four Pvts. are promoted to 
ee Pfc. 
ly At this point take into consideration 
er that one Pfc is six months senior to the 
at. other four; during the course of the 
to next 12 months all five men receive 
'd. identical conduct and proficiency mark- 
ings. 
Now, let us figure their cutting scores 
and promote them to corporal. Lo ; : i 
and behold, the senior Pfc’s cutting Engine-turned Zippo, taste- Zippo Slim-Lighter, same 
score is not high enough! The four ful smart design on lustrous. dependable Zippo slimmed 
junior men are promoted to corporal high polish chrome. Guaran- down for purse or pocket. 
and the senior man (no longer senior) teed by Zippo. Chrome. Ribbon design. 
remains a Pfc. Now we know why. 
The PRAM has answered that ques- 
tion. The question that remains in my 
mind is, “Has justice been done?” 
Cpl. H. H. Gunter 
H&S Co. H&S Bn. 
k, First Force Service Regt. FMF 
ny Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
or @ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
ys HQMC, tells us this: 
y- “The final decision for effecting pro- 
sh motions to pay grades E-3, E-4 and | Nniihialiaationas ee 
E-5, remains the prerogative of the Zippo Slim-Lighter, the ul- Leathercrafted Zippo, lux- 
1e Marine’s commanding officer. Para- timate in a gift. Guaranteed to ury styled in genuine brown 
v1 graph 9352.2, Marine Corps Manual, light every time! Chrome. Di- alligator leather. Handsome 
1) refers.” —Ed. agonal design. gift. Guaranteed by Zippo. 
1€ 
a COLLEGE LEVEL TESTS 
ad Dear Sir: 
ie Some time in the first half of 1957, 
mi during a three year tour of duty in the 4 
"i Marine Corps, I took a college equival- 
of ency examination given to several 
” members of my outfit by our Special THE GIFT THAT LIGHTS FOREVER 
: Services Officer. OR WE FIX IT FREE 
d At the time of my discharge, June 
to) >: = ae re! a: inhoxuned of Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 
t. the results of this examination. The and Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
TURN PAGE 
7 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Special Services Officer of my battery 
said that he would forward the infor- 
mation to me when the results were 
announced, but, as yet, I have received 
no such information. 

My organization at the time of my 
discharge was: Hq. Btry., Force 
Troops, FMF PAC, 29 Palms, Calif. 
My rank and service number was— 
sergeant—1505435. 

Albert G. Rizzo, Jr. 
689 19th Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We asked the Education and Infor- 
mation Section, HQMC, to check the 
results on your college level tests of 
General Educational Development. 
They have requested a report of your 
results from the Director, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wis.—Ed. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING COURSE 


Dear Sir: 

I would like the official word on the 
Marine Corps Physical Conditioning 
Course. There have been several 
articles in the Navy Times, and one in 
Leatherneck but none gave the answer 
I'm after. 

I'd like to know how they score on 
each event, and what they consider the 





Ruger 


Mark I Target 


6 7/8” Barrel, 42 ounces, 22 LR—with Micro sights—List $57.50 
Special to Members of the Armed Forces—$43.70 
Extra Accessories—Compensator $4.56—Magazines $2.00 
Franzite Walnut Thumb-Rest Target Stocks—-$6.00 pr. 


Transportation and Insurance to Any Military Address in U. S.—$2.49 
Shipments Arranged to Any APO or FPO—Write for Details 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Telephone: 
Trojan 5-1605 


Special Distributors for Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
Sturm Ruger and other Great Names in Small Arms and Accessories—Write for Prices! 
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possible a man can get. If there is a 
Marine Corps record, what is it? 

I think if there were a known goal, 
a few Marines would like to break it. 
I would be interested to see what the 
results would be. 

Pvt. Kevin F. Duff has a good start 
with his 658 sit-ups. 

Set. C. W. Short 
American Embassy 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
@ Training Section, G-3 Division, 
HQMC, told us this: 

“The official ‘word’ on the Marine 

Corps physical conditioning course is 


contained in Marine Corps Order 
61100.3A. 
“There is no official Marine Corps 
Record for each event.’—Ed. 
CHANGE OF MOS 
Dear Sir: 


My MOS is 6611 but during the last 
month I have been working out of it as 
a 3071. 

Since I do not desire my MOS to be 
changed I would like to know how long 
I can work out of my MOS without it 
being changed. 

Is it necessary to be school trained 
to have my MOS changed to 3071? 

Cpl. Gerry G. Hilty 
VMO-1, MAG-26 
MCAF New River 
Jacksonville, N. C. 


@ Classification Section, Assignment 
and Classification Branch, Personnel 
Department, sent us this information: 

“Paragraph 7153, Marine Corps 
Manual, provides for the assignment of 
enlisted personnel under one of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“a. To billets identified by the Ma- 
rine’s primary MOS. 

“b. To billets identified by an as- 
signed additional MOS which is within 
the same occupational field as the Ma- 
rine’s primary MOS. 

“c. To billets which provide training 
for an unassigned MOS appropriate to 
the grade held and falling within the 
same occupational field as the Marine's 
primary MOS. 

“d. To non-permanent billets which 
may be required to meet short-term 
operational requirements. Such assign- 
ments not to exceed 60 days duretion. 

“e. To certain directed assignments 
to billets described by an additional 
MOS, or billet designators which are 
not commensurate to a Marine's pri- 
mary or additional MOS such as as- 
signments to recruiting duty, guard, 
special services, etc. 

“Qualification for MOS 3071 may be 
attained by on-the-job training or by 
formal school training as provided for 


in MCO 1500.12.”—Ed. 


PROCUREMENT OF SHOES 


Dear Sir: 
Having odd size feet, I recently 
ordered a pair of Army last shoes 








Triangle, Virginia 


Showroom: +1 Woodland Drive 
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through the Marine Corps Supply Sys- 
tem and further, through the relatively 
new Single Manager System. 

The responsibility for furnishing the 
shoes was assigned to the Shelby Air 
Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio, who in turn 
caused them to be shipped to this com- 
mand. 

However, the shoes were Black, and 
I was advised just prior to the purchase 
that I would not be permitted to wear 
them with my uniform. 

I know that this is not an isolated 
case, and I have been wondering about 
the eventual outcome, bearing in mind 
that the Marine Corps does not own its 
own clothing, but receives it through 
the Single Manager System. 

MSgt. T. B. Roosvall 
167 Woodland Drive 
Vista, Calif. 


@ Marine Corps Clothing Depot, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. told us this about your 
problem: 

“MSést. T. B. Roosvall should not 
have been sold a pair of black shoes 
made over an Army last. These shoes 
are not an authorized item of wear by 
Marine Corps personnel. 

“The Marine Corps stocks in the 
supply system 119 different sizes of 
Shoe, dress. The range of sizes com- 
pares with the Army stocked range of 
sizes for the same category of shoes. 

“In the event MSégt. Roosvall can be 
fitted with a stock Army shoe, it is 
logical to assume that he can also be 
fitted with a Marine Corps shoe. If 
MSst. Roosvall cannot be fitted from 
stock, provisions for ordering special 
measurement footwear are contained in 
Paragraph 1511 of Annual Clothing 
Regulations. These instructions, briefly 
are as follows: 

“a. The Medical officer at local facil- 
ity executes a special measurement 
blank (DD Form 150) which is for- 
warded to the particular Requiring In- 
stallation, where a_ requisition for 
“trial pair” of footwear is prepared and 
torwarded with DD Form 150 to Army 
Orthopedic Footwear Clinic at Boston, 
Mass. 

“b. The clinic ‘trial pair’ of foot- 
wear with fitting report (DA Form 
208) is sent back to the local medical 
facility for verification. 

“c. If the trial footwear fits, it is 
forwarded by the medical officer to the 
local clothing store to complete issue 
or sale. Copy of fitting report (DA 
Form 208) is retained in clothing 
record. 

“d. If more than one type of foot- 
wear is required, Requiring Installation 
prepares requisition for footwear other 
than ‘trial pair’ and forwards it to the 
clinic with fitting report (DA Form 


208). 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 





So casylo buy... So.sure lo please 


Gillette Gifts 


| for men! 


Gillette Christmas Gift Cards. Ideal 

stocking gifts...or thoughtful presents 

for the postman, the milkman, all the 
pe others who serve you. A handy dis- 

penser containing 10 world-famous 
3 Gillette Blue Blades on gay, holiday- 
‘es decorated card. 

























Gillette Christmas Gift Set. A complete 
shaving outfit for any man. Gillette 
one-piece TV Razor, a dispenser of 
Gillette Blue Blades, handy travel case 
and Gillette Foamy Instant Lather 
Shaving Cream. All handsomely pack- 
aged in taffeta-lined, gold and black 
Christmas gift box. 


50 Gillette Blue Blades in Christmas 
Gift Packages. A useful, practical 
present that will give months of shav- 
ing comfort and convenience. Blades 
come in zip-out dispensers with safety 
compartment for used blades. Your 
choice of two distinctive gift packages. 


Gillette Adjustable Razors. Revolution- 
ary new shaving instruments. A dial on 
the handle instantly adjusts the razor to 
nine different degrees of edge exposure 
and angle to match any type of skin and 
beard. The Gillette Executive Adjustable is pack- 
aged in a modern, stand-up case with dis- 
penser of 10 Gillette Blue Blades. 






Deluxe, Gold-plated Gillette Ad- 
justable. The world’s most luxuri- 
ous shaving instrument. You just 
flick toggle at end of razor and it’s 
open for easy blade changing and 
cleaning. Richly set in metallic blue 
case with dispenser of 20 Gillette 
Blue Blades and handy wrap-around 
travel pack. 


The man who ‘has everything" 
shaves everyday... 











© 1958 by The Gillette Company 
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| 
Uniform Shirts & Trousers 






Strictly 
Regulation < 





CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 





__ Available through your 
Ei Post Exchange ‘and 
Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


3 as New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 
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Resilient Surgical Stainless Steel 


panei WATCH BAND FOR MEN 
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GUARANTEED 


No.1 “Sewice Wlodel” ** 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips.... $450 
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The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- B, 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 


e PERSPIRATION PROOF © Non-corrosive 
e NON-MAGNETIC ¢ Shock Absorbing 
¢ Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
¢ Comfortable in all climates, 

Arctic to the Tropics 
e No hidden springs . . Long Lasting 
CLASPETTE LADIES WATCH ATTACHMENT 
A counterpart of Don Juan for Women 
IDEAL for the Military Services 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


peer Guan WATCH BANDS ... couldn't pass his proficiency exam... ? 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ny Leatherneck Magazine 
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Behind the Lines ... 


HE MAGAZINE you’re holding 

wraps it up for °58, and if you’re 

a binder-type subscriber you have 

12 issues—one year of Marine Corps 

activity—completely indexed on the 
last three pages of this copy. 

Ever wonder what goes into a year 
of Leathernecks? 

Well, we start with 1200 blank 
pages and then do some close figur- 
ing on how to fill them so that they 
will appeal particularly to Leather- 
neck readers. This may seem like a 
narrow statement but it’s the yard- 
stick by which we live. We're a 
specialized magazine for a_ highly 
specialized reading audience. 

Our writers and photographers 
travel thousands of miles by plane, 
ship, train, jeep and burro to get 
the stories we know our subscribers 
want. More than 1,000,000 words 
cross our desks for editing in a year. 
Our photographers’ shoot about 
14,000 pictures of which we select 
1500 for publication. In the art 
department, pens _— scratch = and 
brushes work overtime to turn out 
about 900 individual drawings and 
illustrations—in addition to the 
routine layouts, paste-ups and hand 
lettering. Productionwise, almost 
400 tons of paper are consumed and 
10,000 quarts of ink flow through 


the presses. 





And that takes care of the 1200 
blank pages, but downstairs in our 
circulation department, Master Ser- 
geant Max Maletz sometimes sulks 
unhappily over the problem of get- 
ting the finished product to the 
subscriber. For the most part, things 
go well, but with about 4000 readers 
moving every month, Max has a 
difficult time keeping up with the 
20 percent who do not mail their 
OLD address along with their re- 
quest to have Leatherneck sent to a 
new address. When this happens a 
letter must be sent to the reader 
asking for that old address, because 
subscribers are filed by address, 
not by name. Postal regulations re- 
quire magazines to be mailed out in 
stacks, and that’s why our filing 
system is kept by geographical des- 
tination and not by individual. 

“Why doesn’t the Post Office for- 
ward the magazines?” we asked. 

*Because,”” Max told me patiently, 
“magazines are mailed out as sec- 
ond class matter, and it’s not for- 
wardable mail. Every month we get 
back nearly 1000 Leathernecks 
whose owners have moved. These 
magazines go into an ‘‘Address Un- 
known” file; then when we finally 
locate the subscribers, usually by 
direct correspondence, they receive 
the next current issue. They never 
get the issue that was returned. And 
these 1000 Leathernecks represent a 
loss in dollars and cents to the 
Leatherneck  Association—and _ in- 
directly to all subscribers. 

We left Sergeant Maletz at his 
desk, piled high with subscriptions, 
renewals—and hundreds of letters, 
all asking the same question: “I 
moved. Where is my Leatherneck?” 


CoM Gloasail 


MANAGING EDITOR 














Since 1837 


LUCIEN 


(LOO SHUN) 


PICCARD 


(PICK CARD) 


The most distinguished 
name in watchmaking 
now makes their 
world famous watches 
available to the service 


Famous Seashark 
Self-Winding Automatic Watch. 
Gold-Filled Case with 17J 
Swiss Movement. $10750 


Also available Fee 
in Stainless 

Steel and in 
lalolabr- 20h delaat-h ale 


Styles. 


Ladies’ 

OTF Taaleyare! 

Watch 

14K white gold. 

7J Swiss Movement. 
$11000 FT). 

Also available 

in 14K yellow gold 
ah dale] eh melt Taalelales 


Available at fine jewelry stores 
idalgolel-dalolel an dal-molelelalaay, 


VISIT YOUR EXCHANGE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 












YOU EARN YOUR — 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter | 


Sterling Silver—Rhodium 


QUALIFICATION = 





Finish—Tarnish Proof— 
Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


A HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
: 15 East 26th Street, 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
SALES AGENCY 


delivers all new European 
Cars (1959 Models) any- 
where. Worldwide delivery 
direct from Europe to you. 
Agency for German, British 
and French cars, including 
MERCEDES, OPEL, PORSCHE, 
M. G., JAGUAR, VOLKSWAGEN, 
DKW-AUTO UNION’ RENAULT, 
TRIUMPH, ALFA-ROMEO, FIAT, 
EUROPEAN FORD, etc. 
Major Raymond Peter Pach, 
USMCR, Owner 


Office: 23 via Marche, Rome, 
Italy, (Tel. 473947) 
Write for our direct delivery 
special price list. 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 


All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 9] 


“e. If ‘trial pair’ of footwear does 
not fit, medical officer notes corrections 
on fitting report. The trial footwear 
and fitting report are returned to the 
clinic tor adjustment and returned to 
the installation. 

“As a matter of general information, 
any unauthorized or incorrect clothing 
purchased may be turned into the local 
clothing store for replacement without 
cost to the individual.”’—Ed. 





PHOTO IDENTIFICATION 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate it if you could tell 
me when the pictures on page +63, 
pertaining to Crane, Ind., in your 
September, 1958, issue of the magazine 
were taken. 

I am interested in what year—not 
any specific day—just the year. We 
have a discussion here in the unit per- 
taining to a few men who claim to be 
in the picture at the top of the page. 
We want to solve this dispute. 

SSgt. Edwin R. Stam, Jr. 

MWHG, First Marine Aircraft Wing 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We can tell you that all the photo- 
graphs of Crane, Ind. used in the story 
were taken July, 1958, by our staff 
photographers.” —Ed. 


MERITORIOUS PROMOTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know whether or not 
a man who has been a corporal for two 
years, has a low GCT, and can’t pass 
the test, but has a high cutting score of 
151 or more can make meritorious 
sergeant. 

I have talked to my mess sergeant 
and he says it’s not possible. If it is, 
please let me know. 

Cpl. Marco Di Giacinto 
H&S Co., First Force Regt. 
Marine Corps Base 
c/o 29 Palms, Calif. 


@ We checked with the Enlisted Sec- 
tion, Promotions Branch, HQMC, and 


they gave us this answer: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 





I recently received a letter from 
one of our readers, a lad who had 
been in Lebanon with the Eighth 
Marines. He claimed to resent my 
comments about the orientation of 
Marines who made the Lebanon 
landing. He apparently misread the 
column and thought I said Marines 
did not need to be told about their 
mission—but were merely given 
orders to “do-or-die.” Of course, 
this is not so. What I actually said, 
for the benefit of any other critical 
Leb vets— was: 

“It’s part of American leadership 
doctrine to keep all hands well in- 
formed about current operations— 
insofar as military security permits.” 

But, furthermore, when good Ma- 
rines receive orders to do a task they 
don’t need a lot of additional 
reasons why they should do it. We 
all do what we are ordered to do— 
without a lotta questions. That’s the 
difference between a military outfit 
and a civilian organization. 

We all know the Marines of the 
2d Provisional Marine Force in 
Lebanon did a fine job. It’s what 
the rest of the Corps expected. 

The Old Gunny 











Colour Sergeant Ronald W. Sargent 
The Sergeants’ Mess 

1 Bn Royal Hampshire Regt. 
B.F.P.O. 15, Germany 


17th August 1958 
Dear Sir: 


Having been a keen reader of 
your publication over the last four 
years I am prompted to write you 
how much I enjoy it. 

To an “outsider” like myself, I 
feel that Leatherneck presents the 
Marine Corps in the best possible 
light. Serious soldiering, combined 
with a sense of sportsmanship and 
good humour, is the yardstick by 
which we British judge a unit or 
corps. It is clearly brought out in 
your coverage that the U. S. Marine 
Corps rates as an outstanding force. 

The feature I always go for first 
is “The Old Gunny Says.” His view- 
points and advice never fail to ring 
true, and is often the sort of stuff 
that the manuals never get around 
to saying. I have used his advice in 
the running of my Platoon on 
numerous occasions. Also his view- 
points on leadership have proved 
most useful in my instruction of my 
junior NCOs. 

I hope that your Marine Corps 
readers also pay attention to what 
the Old Gunny has to say because, 
believe me, he’s sound, regardless of 
whose army or flag you are serving 
under. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ronald W. Sargent, C/Sgt. 
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667 OR MANY years—and especially 

during the 1920s and 30s, small 
forces of Marines were put ashore in 
troubled spots of the world to protect 
American citizens and to safeguard 
U. S. property and interests. This was 
done without any declaration of war or 
national emergency. The President 
merely ordered the fleet and its Ma- 
rines to employ our sea power in their 
historic role of maintaining peace and 
order and looking out for the safety 
and welfare of Americans abroad. In 
tasks such as this, the U. S. Marine 
Corps has always been a capable and 
ready instrument of our National 
Policy. 

“Now this type of military task is a 
good deal different than large scale air- 
ground amphibious operations against 
a well armed enemy force. Putting an 
effective landing force ashore to protect 
American interests in a troubled and 
sensitive spot involves many special 
considerations, unique to this type 
operation. 

“Such a task doesn’t usually involve 
the full employment of air-ground com- 
bat power. In fact, there may be little 
or no actual firing or combat. The op- 
erations more likely involve such fea- 
tures as a sudden move of a small, 
essentially infantry-type force, the dis- 
play of U. S. military strength, the 
techniques of handling unfriendly 
crowds and mobs, or riot control, local 
security, movement and care of U. S. 
citizens of all ages, evacuation, public 
relations, diplomacy, patrols and per- 
haps small war tactics. 

“I want to talk about some special 
aspects of this type operation—that all 
hands should think about in order to 
be more ready for any such duty. 

“When Naval forces are sent to 
troubled areas and when landing forces 
are put ashore to deal with civil dis- 
turbance or to maintain law and order, 
they represent the power, prestige and 
dignity of the U. S. The first impres- 
sion is made by the military, disci- 


SOYS... 


plined appearance of the landing force. 
Uniforms and equipment should be 
sharp and the units should be efficient 
and businesslike. 

“It’s important that the troops arrive 
on the scene of the trouble as soon as 
possible in order to prevent rioting, 
damage and casualties. As soon as the 
landing force appears on the scene, it’s 
got to take the initiative and be aggres- 
sive. If the military appears to be un- 
certain or to hesitate, the disorderly 
people will think it’s a sign of weakness. 
So the landing force should have a 
simple initial plan to execute promptly, 
vigorously and with determination. 


“A well disciplined and trained mili- 
tary formation has a psychological ad- 
vantage over disorganized civilians. One 
of the chief assets the military has in 
Gealing with a disorderly populace is 
the troops’ ability to move quickly in 
controlled formations. A military unit 
moving calmly, quietly, and with every 
man-jack doing his job gives the im- 
pression of a strong, competent ma- 
chine. In this situation every Marine 
should appear serious, determined and 
capable. Every man is on his toes and 
ready to deal with any resistance. The 
big difference between a military unit 
and a mob is the control exercised by 
the military commander. And this con- 


trol is possible only when all hands pay 
attention to orders and execute them 
with confidence and precision. 

“When a U. S. landing force goes 
ashore to protect Americans or restore 
order, the prestige of our uniforms and 
American forces must be maintained at 
all costs. Any offense against an in- 
dividual Marine is an offense against 
all of the U. S. military. So in dealing 
with unfriendly crowds or mobs one 
man should never be permitted to 
struggle with one rioter. Never let a 
civilian lay a hand on you or your 
weapon! 

“If the appearance of the fleet and 
the landing force doesn’t restore order 
and security—then we must take defi- 
nite military steps to get things under 
control. Any disorderly assemblages or 
crowds are forced to disperse by our 
troop formations moving forward with 
fixed bayonets. If the sight of bayonets 
and men ready to use them doesn’t do 
the job—we next use tear gas grenades. 
Then if the people resist our troops by 
throwing rocks, attacking Marines, or 
firing at us—we’ll commence giving the 
full treatment to the rioters. If neces- 
sary, and on order, we’ll use our fire 
power. This is our job and it represents 
the U. S. government’s ability to pro- 
tect itself and its citizens. Before our 
fire power is used we should make 
every effort to disperse rioters. But we 





should never try to do it by bluffing or 
threatening to do things we don’t intend 
to do or can’t do. 

“Civilian disorders, unruly crowds, 
mobs and riots, present the military 
with some very sticky problems. We 
must train in the techniques of apply- 
ing just the right amount of pressure. 
There are many aspects of riot control 
that differ from battlefield maneuvers, 
but two of the most important factors 
in battle are important in civil disturb- 
ances, too—they are surprise and speed. 

“These are all things we better think 
about so we can continue to say, ‘the 
Marines have landed and the situation 
is well in hand.’” END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


“Marine Corps Order 1430.12 estab- 
lished the Fiscal Year, 1959 quotas for 
meritorious promotion to sergeant and 
corporal. A low GCT would not neces- 
sarily be a deterrent to promotion, if in 
the opinion of the commanding officer, 
the Marine is deserving of meritorious 
promotion by his overall performance 
of duty. 

“In the case of Corporal Di Giacinto, 
it is recommended he contact his Ser- 
geant Major and make arrangements 
to turther his proficiency by enrolling 
in extension courses, available through 
the Marine Corps Institute and the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va.” 

—Ed. 


NEW MOS 


Dear Sir: 

At present I am assigned to a field 
which has no MOS—Fiscal Accounting. 
Does Headquarters Marine Corps plan 
to assign an MOS to the Fiscal Ac- 


counting Field in the near future? 

If Headquarters does not intend to 
assign an MOS to the Fiscal Field, will 
the present practice of taking personnel 
from other fields, regardless of MOS, 
to fill billets in the Fiscal Field be 
continued? 

My present MOS is 0369. Will my 
eligibility for regular promotion be 
affected in any way because of the fact 
that I am working in a field at present 
which is not covered by my present 
MOS? 

SSegt. Albert T. Oates, Jr. 
HqCo., HqBn., (Div. Fiscal) 
First Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ The information you seek is con- 
tained in the “Intormation from Head- 
quarters” letter, Volume III—WNo. 8 of 
Aug. 1958, which states: 

“Military Occupational Specialties 
encompassing the field of financial ac- 
counting have recently been approved 
and will be included in the next printed 
change to the MOS Manual. 

“These new MOSs are: 3087-Allot- 
ment Accounting Man and 3085-Stores, 
Plant and Cost Accounting Man. 

“Entry into these new MOSs will be 
at Pay Grade E-5 with the opportunity 
for advancement through Pay Grade 
E-7. Personnel qualified to perform the 





Available for First Time! 
THE 1959 MARINE CORPS CALENDAR 


Created for MARINES and their FAMILIES 


-—--365 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded 
for each day—many you will personally remember. 


---13 beautiful full colored reproductions of famous 


MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 


--- All pictures suitable for framing in your 
recreation room or den. Following are a few: lwo Jima ¢ 
Marine Aviation ¢ Tun Tavern © Tarawa °« Peleliu 


¢ Korea ¢ War 1814 « 
Halls of Montezuma ¢ World War I ¢« 


--- Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES 
a complete account of each man's activities from BOOT CAMP 
to advanced training and beyond to the many opportunities available. 





financial accounting functions regard- 
less of present MOS are eligible for 
assignment of these new MOSs. These 
MOSs are applicable to Women Ma- 
rines.”’—Ed. 





ENLISTED PROMOTION BOARDS 


Dear Sir: 

Each year, after the Staff NCO Pro- 
motion Board reports its findings and 
makes known the results, we have a 
murmur—heard around the world, fol- 
lowed by a gnashing of teeth and a 
beating of gums. These sounds, of 
course, are emitted by those NCOs who 
were not so fortunate and were not 
selected by the board. 

A few people beat their breast, vow 
to themselves that they will work a 
little harder .. . perhaps, next year. . 

Some, immediately blame the mem- 
bers of the selection board at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. You hear them 


cry out: “Somebody up there doesn’t 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 





---All profits used in reconstruction for Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 1961. 


PRICES: 
Single Copy: $1.00 
All additional Copies 40¢ each. 


Please send me at once ___ MARINE CORPS CALENDARS. $.__ 
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RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN Send to: 
P.O. BOX 1775 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 
ae City 
Enclosed is State 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Sally Ann Schrader, 810 South Main 
St., Leon, Kan., to hear from Delmer 
T. KEEL, who was last known to be 


serving at MCB, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 

SSet. Frederick Jameson, H&MS, 
MAG-14, NAAS, Edenton, N. C., to 


hear from Capt. Wayne R. DITTMAN. 


Miss Mary Robertson, 372212 East 
New York St., Indianapolis, Ind., to 
hear from Cpl. Bill SANDERS, who 
was last known to be serving with “B” 
Co., 1st AmTrac Bn., Third Marine 
Division, FMF. 


Set. Thomas R. Turley, c/o Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Madras 2, 
India, to hear from Jim HOFFERT or 
any other member of Plt. #179, which 
outposted from MCRD, Parris Island, 
S. C., in February, 1956. 


Former Marine Raymond G. Knight, 
443 Nagel St., St. Louis, Mo., to hear 
from anyone who served with him 
aboard the USS Shangri-La in 1955 
and 1956. 


Former Marine James E. Ferguson, 
418 Fairview Rd., Asheville, N. C., to 
hear from Lorrie CHUM and Richard 
E. ACKER, who served with him in 
Korea, 


Joe Demoski, 3417 Florida St., San 
Diego, Calif., to hear from Sgt. John 
SMITH or any other of his Marine 
friends. 


James B. Porter, 2712% “U” St., 
Sacramento, Calif., to hear from 
Herbert Malcolm BAKER. 





MSegt. George A. Jackson, Guard Co., 
MB, U. S. Naval Base, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to hear from any former members of 
the 51st Defense Composite Battalion. 


SSet. Robert B. Robinson, 58th In- 
fantry Co., USMCR, Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve Training Center, 8th 
Avenue North and 22nd St., Billings, 
Mont., to hear from SSget.” Jack C. 
KINDIG, last known to be serving at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Former Marine Cecil O. Burlingame, 
c/o Fifth Marine Division Association, 
P. O. Box 127, Denham Springs, La., 
to hear from any former members of 
the Fifth Marine Division who do not 
belong’ to the Fifth Marine Division 
Association. 


John Fioravanti, 1200 Elizabeth Ave., 
Laureldale, Pa., to hear from SSgt. 
Joe CARUBA, who served with the 
Seventh Marines in China during 1947. 


Former Marine Chester (Butch) 
Fischer, 167 Hillcrest Ave., Cranford, 
N. J., to hear from any of his friends 
who served with him at New River, 
N. C., in 1942-438, or anyone who served 
with him at Henderson Hall, Arlington, 
Va., from 1943 until 1945. 


Miss Florence Freelweg, 5721 Strat- 
ford, Los Angeles, Calif., to hear from 
Sgt. Ray TRIMBLE, or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


Set. Richard C. Jones, Marine Officer 
Procurement Office, Room 467, New 
Federal Bldg., 218 West Lafayette 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich., to hear from 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSegt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








SSet. Nicholas W. SHUPE, last known 
to be seiving with the Third Marine 
Division on Okinawa. 


Miss Veronica (Ronnie) Hutnik, 411 
Chestnut St., Johnstown, Pa., to hear 
from Major Lloyd G. HUGHES, or 
anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


Jim Ruth, 850 Summit Ave., Hagers- 
town, Md., to hear from TSgt. Pete 
WRONA, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. 

END 





Ub you've had trouble... 


keeping your towel from rusting after you have hung 
it damp on your rack, your troubles are over when 
you use our latest idea. 

The TOWEL PROTECTOR is a piece of dark green 
rubber (to match your rack) which fits snugly on 
the rack holding the towel away from the metal. 
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Unconditionally guar 


less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE 





Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 





IN SAN DIEGO 
IT’S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel. 4101 Pacifie Highway, 
San Diego, California. 
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were assigned to tasks comparable to 
civilian skills and knowledge. At times, 
whole bodies of men were assigned to 
infantry, artillery or aviation units 
simply because shortages had to be 
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nel classification processing of recruits, 
selection and assignment of recruits for 
special training and specific billets as 
directed by higher authority. Their 
secondary mission is personnel classi- 
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ACK IN the “Old Corps’— Classification and Assignment Section headed by Major William H. Shuman. 
there. were no “standard (RCAS) at the Marine Corps Recruit CWO Turner has been in the Marine 
practices” whereby recruits Depot, San Diego, Calif., is the person- Corps 29 years. He’s been assigned as 


the Recruit Classification-Assignment 
Officer for the past 10 months, and has 
been in the 01 field since 1937. He 
wears three additional hats—as Assis- 
tant Adjutant, OinC of the Secret and 


filled. fication processing of individuals other Confidential Files Section and as 
A recruit was graduated with the than recruits. Treasurer of the BOQ Mess. 
In the case of the recruit, this nine- “The work horses at RCAS are 


basic knowledge of carrying on duties 


in a general assignment, and _ little hour interruption from “squads right” Master Sergeants Dale S. Myers and 
effort was made to place him in a could be the most important day in his Darwin D. (Swede) Grunwald,’ CWO 
technical job. Following recruit train- training. Turner indicated. “They head the class- 
ing, the individual was transferred to Each year, thousands of new men ification and assignment chores and are 
his first duty station. Here, in large enter the Marine Corps seeking a trade, directly responsible for all recruit MOS 
formations, troop handlers asked in- travel or adventure. Those in the and duty assignments.” Both are career 


dividuals to raise their hands or step 
forward in answer to certain questions: 
Who can type? 
College students and former service- 
men step forward! 


Can anyone drive a vehicle? 
That was classification. 


Today, with specialization in mind, 
the primary mission of the Recruit 
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eastern part of the United States go to 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at 
Parris Island. Those who come from 
the Middle West and West are sent to 
the Recruit Depot at San Diego. 

At the San Diego Recruit Depot, the 
Classification and Assignment Section 
is guided by CWO Joseph F. Turner. 
His section comes under the immediate 
supervision of the base adjutant section 


Marines and veterans of World War II 
and the more recent Chosin Reservoir 
action in Korea. Between them, they 
have 35 years in the Marine Corps. 
The RCAS staff is small in size, but 
it accomplishes a mammoth job, day 
by day. Other staffers include Techni- 
cal Sergeant Lloyd W. Allen, Staff Ser- 
geants Martin F. Bleskey and Manuel 
Tijerina, Jr., Sergeants Joseph A. 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 


TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


Crain, John E. Shumway, John R. 
Hillin, Joseph Mouton, Corporals 
Sheldon G. Hahn, Mary L. Dodd, Pri- 
vates First Class Kenneth E. Kircher, 
John G. Sturtridge, Roy J. Dupuy and 
Dale A. Kelly. 

Recruit classification and assignment 
includes matters concerning personnel 
classification testing, interviewing, se- 
lection, transfer of recruits and assign- 
ments. The section is geared to run 
through four platoons a day (75 men 
per platoon). 

RCAS normally receives recruits 
several days after they’ve arrived on 
the Depot. During the Classification 
and Assignment procedures, which last 
approximately nine hours, the DIs are 
not in the vicinity of the interviewers 
or recruits. 

Assisting are 10 Civil Service em- 
ployees who act as Military Personnel 
Clerks. Recruits are screened for as- 
signments on the basis of their educa- 
tion, skill, aptitudes, preferences and 
the needs of the Marine Corps as di- 
rected by the CMC. They are usually 

TURN PAGE 


At the beginning of the classifications, SSgt. Manuel Tijerina, 
Jr., instructed a group of recruits on how to take the required 


tests. A group can be tested in about four and one-half hours 


Pvt. Donald R. Bell took three exams. He qualified for the Electronic 
Technician Selection Test by scoring 131 in a general subjects test 
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SSgt. Lyle G. Bates, an instructor at San Diego's Sea School, told 
the recruits about duty aboard ship. He stressed high qualifications 








SSgt. Martin Bleskey, the assistant NCOIC of classification, explained 
the listing of Marine Corps Military Occupational Specialty numbers 





Mrs. Alice Knapp, a civilian military personnel clerk, supervised a » 
group of San Diego recruits while they took a five-minute typing test 


CLASSIFICATION (cont.) 


assigned to occupational fields of their 
choice. 

“Sixty to 75 percent of all recruits 
trained at San Diego are assigned to 
an MOS they want and are qualified to 
perform,” MSgt. Myers said. ‘“Addi- 
tionally,” he added, “any man who 
wants a combat field is assigned ac- 
cordingly.” 

The work day begins at 6 a.m. at the 
Recruit Classification and Assignment 
Section. Platoons, in numbers from 
one to four, are marched into a huge 
testing room where they first take a 
four-battery test to determine indivi- 
dual GCT scores. SSgt. Tijerina norm- 
ally handles the testing. 

The Marine Corps has used the Gen- 
eral Classification Test as part of the 
enlisted classification procedure since 
1943. This test, essentially, is a meas- 
ure of learning ability and is used as 
one basis of information for classifica- 
tion and training assignments. 

The General Classification Test 
(GCT) consists of four separate tests: 
reading vocabulary, arithmetic compu- 
tation, arithmetic reasoning and pattern 
analysis. These scores and a composite 
GCT score, follow each individual 
throughout his Marine Corps career as 
a permanent notation in his record 
book. All test papers are machine 
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graded. 

Scores of 90 to 109 are considered 
average of all males of military age. 
Charts also at RCAS revealed that 
Summer months usually brought in 
higher GCT scoring individuals. Last 
July, for example, recruits averaged 
110.1. In a year’s period from July, 
1957, through June, 1958, the average 
was 108.1. 

Testing, which begins the classifica- 
tion and assignment procedure, lasts 
about 414 hours. The GCT battery 
usually takes 214 hours, the Radio 
Code Test, 45 minutes. Everyone takes 
the RCT which is used in the selection 
of candidates for the communications 
field. 

Immediately after the Radio Code 
Test is administered, a representative 
from Sea School addresses the recruits. 
His talk includes the qualifications for 
entry into Sea School, how to ask for 
the school and the type of duty it en- 
tails. 

Following the RCT test and the 
machine scoring of the GCT and RCT 
exam papers, all individuals who at- 
tained a GCT mark of at least 110 are 
given the Electronic Technician Selec- 
tion Test (ETST). This test is timed 
to one hour and 15 minutes. They are 
so chosen because they have indicated 
an aptitude for possible assignment to 
the electronics field. 

Those scoring 109 or less are given 








interviews before further training. Be- 
fore the interview, each recruit is given 
a folder which lists every occupation 
in the Marine Corps. He is instructed 
to read and study this very carefully 
before selecting a first and second 
choice job (MOS) assignment. SSgt. 
Bleskey normally addresses each group 
and opens with the statement that the 
individual has better than a 50-50 
chance in getting the MOS assignment 
he desires. 

During the recruit’s initial interview 
with the Military Personnel Clerk, 


these choices are asked of the indivi- 
dual and entered on the Record Book 
page eight form. Technical and civilian 





job backgrounds are also listed, along 
with other pertinent education and 
athletic histories. 

The Civil Service interviewers (Mili- 
tary Personnel Clerks) are used in pre- 
ference to uniformed personnel to keep 
the recruits at ease during classifica- 
tion. Each “seating” takes approxi- 
mately 20 minutes and the combined 
information—education, civilian occu- 
pations, prior service, GCT, special 
aptitude, oral trade test score and the 
individual’s preference of duty, ulti- 
mately result in a recommended duty 
assignment. 

Those who indicate that they have a 
particular knowledge, by reason of a 
former occupation or schooling, are 
given an Oral Trade Test (OTT). If 
the individual’s score is satisfactory, 
a primary MOS is requested for the 
recruit (by name) to the CMC. 

“From time to time, we run into in- 
dividuals who tell us ‘human nature’ 
occupational fibs,” Alvina H. Wegener 
said. “Detailed questioning usually 
brings out the true job held—‘salesmen’ 
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sometimes turn out to be store clerks, 
‘managers’ were cashiers and ‘news- 
paper reporters’ were copy boys.” 

During the interview, the civilian 
interviewer tries to get the confidence 
of the recruit early in the questioning 
period. The question that usually leads 
to the true occupation or skill of the 
individual is: “What did you spend 
most of your time doing?” 
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The recruits stood by in the passageways before being interviewed 


screened by Marine _ classification 
clerks. Double checks of civilian oc- 
cupations and technical skills are made 
while the individual is seated with the 
Marine classifier. 


After each paper is thoroughly 


screened, the classifier marks in red a 
five digit code indicating a probable 
MOS assignment. For example, 27001 
would mean that the recruit ts recom- 


by military personnel clerks. The interviews lasted about 20 minutes 


Individuals who have special quali- 
fications, such as band work, ISO, 
photo, disbursing, etc., are instructed to 
report to the local offices for further 
interviews. They are first questioned 
by a Marine interviewer at RCAS who 
uses the OTT manual. “This book 
separates the men from the boys im- 
mediately,’ SSgt. Bleskey said. 

This manual lists questions and 
answers for nearly every occupation in 
the world. Once a Monkey Tail-Puller 
was discovered and after questioning, 
it was discovered that he qualified as 
“a ‘roper’ or one who bails hay or 
cotton.” 

Individuals with a foreign language 
ability are also tested. Twenty-five 
languages are listed, Albanian through 
Turkish. The test itself is written, but 
the questions are given to the recruit 
via a recording system. Those who 
claim typing ability, are tested. They 
are given a five-minute warm-up 
period, followed by an actual five- 
minute typing test. 

Following the recruit interview by 
the Civil Service Military Personnel 
Clerks, the “rough” page eights are 


mended for the 2700 field (ground 
electronics). The last number indicates 
that the individual meets the minimum 
requirement for entry into an elec- 
tronics school. A number such as 
34216 would mean that the individual’s 
recommended occupational MOS is 
3421 (disbursing). The last number 
(6) indicates that he has taken the 
OTT test and has a good knowledge of 
the field. 

Final screening of page eights are 
handled by MSgts. Myers and Grun- 
wald. The papers then go back to the 
Military Personnel Clerks for retyping. 
The original, following signature by 
CWO Turner, is forwarded to the re- 
quired battalion headquarters for 
placement in the individual’s service 
record book. This is done within 10 
days after the recruit has been inter- 
viewed. 

An IBM card is then punched to in- 
clude all pertinent information from 
individual page eight forms. These 
cards are used to make the final MOS 
and duty assignments. The cards are 
sorted to recommended assignments 
and this information is forwarded, in 
report form, to HQMC. Everything is 
done by machine and the report is 
mailed on the Ist day of the month 
prior to the month the series group 
will graduate. 

The report sent to the CMC (Code 
DFB) includes the total number of 
recruits graduating during certain 
periods of the month, recruits with low 
GCT scores, those recommended for 
band work, or field music school, those 

TURN PAGE 





Pvt. Albert C. Miller, Jr., of Santa Barbara, Calif., was interviewed 
by Mrs. Georgene McGill. Pvt. Miller had experience as a draftsman 
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After the recruits had been interviewed by the civilian clerks, they 
went to the Marine classification personnel for a recommended MOS 
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Sgt. John R. Hillin, a Marine classification clerk, watched a group 
of civilian clerks converting "raw' scores into a standardized score 





CLASSIFICATION (cont.) 


capable of typing 30 words per minute 
or taking dictation and a roster of re- 
cruits qualified for a primary MOS. 
For those qualified for a primary MOS, 
the information to HQMC includes the 
individual’s name, service number, 
rank, MOS, platoon and detailed quali- 
fications. 

On the 20th of each month, IBM 
cards are rechecked against corrected 
platoon rosters. Drop cards are kept in 
the system, in what is known as the 
drop file. 

“In cases when HQMC’s answer (the 
Distribution List) has arrived late,” 
MSgt. Grunwald said, “the IBM card 
system saves valuable time and does 
not delay graduating personnel from 
outposting. No matter how many in- 
dividuals are graduated during a 
month’s period, machine processing can 
quickly weigh the ability and knowl- 
edge of the first man in the first pla- 
toon against the last man in the last 
platoon and all those individuals in 
between.” 

This machine procedure of classifica- 
tion and assignment is a San Diego 
original. Parris Island is currently 
studying the method. 

The IBM card system is not a suc- 
cess story of one section or a few in- 
dividuals. ‘Command cooperation is 
the by-product,’”’ MSgt. Grunwald said. 
“Without it, we couldn’t operate effici- 
ently.” 

An additional use of the IBM cards 
ensures recruits, enlisted into the Corps 
under the “buddy system,” that they 
will remain together throughout their 
recruit and ICT training. It also guar- 
antees equal classification and assign- 
ments for members of special Com- 
munity Platoons. 

On or about the 25th of the month, 
RCAS receives the awaited Distribu- 
tion List from HQMC for recruit as- 
signments. IBM cards have been sorted 
to recommended duties by degree of 
skill. 

When practicable, preferential con- 
sideration in filling formal school 
quotas is given to those personnel 
serving on four-year enlistments. In 
cases where minimum GCT scores are 
specified as requirements for schools, 
the section ensures an equitable distri- 
bution of GCT scores above the mini- 
mum among all such schools. 

Because HQMC assigns a quota of 
necessary MOS, and post and station 
assignments, volunteers are always 
screened out first. If the quota is 
higher than the number of volunteers, 
additional qualified men are chosen to 
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fill the positions. 

Following the completion of the 
MOS and station assignments, a key 
punch operator punches the actual 
MOS and outpost duty station on the 
IBM cards. The cards are again ar- 
ranged by platoon and for the third 
time checked against availability 
rosters. 

A final trip back to DPI arranges 
the cards in alphabetical order by MOS 
within the post and station to which 
assigned. Header cards listing the post 
and station are inserted by hand. A 
machine cuts the final stencil, a cover 
order is cut and mimeographed, ending 
the classification and assignment pro- 
cedure for a particular series of pla- 
toons. 

Two additional sets of IBM cards 
are then machine-made. The original is 
kept on the Depot for purposes of filing 
and tabulating quota shortages, while 
the duplicate sets are forwarded to 
Camp Pendleton to be used by their 
locator system and for typing endorse- 
ments to the original transfer order, 
following completion of Individual 
Combat Training. 

Even though the probable MOS as- 
signment is known to RCAS shortly 
after the initial interview with the re- 
cruit, the individual first learns of his 
MOS and new duty station on the day 
before graduation. The San Diego Re- 
cruit Depot presently has three recruit 
battalions and they graduate platoons 
each week on the following schedule: 
Wednesday, Ist Battalion; Thursday, 
2d Battalion; and Friday, 3d Bat- 
talion. Outposting is accomplished on 
the day following graduation. 

Every man leaving the depot receives 
an original and 10 copies of his order. 
Using more than 250,000 sheets of 
paper each year at RCAS is not un- 
usual or excessive. CWO Turner has 
the writer’s cramp chore. He signs or 
initials orders and page eight forms 
approximately 40,000 times a year. 

“The nine-hour period spent at the 
Recruit Classification and Assignment 
Section is a significant day in a re- 
cruit’s 1ll-week stay at the Recruit 
Depot,’”’ CWO Turner indicated. ‘Here 
he makes his decision on what he 
wants to do while in service. In in- 
stances,” he continued, “where grad- 
uating recruits don’t get the assignment 
asked for, it doesn’t mean that he can’t 
ultimately be assigned to it. All that 
iS necessary is a request at his next 
duty station. 

“As a general rule, most career Ma- 
rines shop around for a career MOS 
during their first few years in the serv- 
ice. It is difficult to make a far-reach- 
ing decision into the future after a 
Marine has only been in the Corps a 
week or two.” END 








Sgt. C. H. White and MSgt. Darwin D. Grunwald operated an IBM 
sorting machine which selects individuals according to their specialty 





CWO J. F. Turner, Recruit Classification and Assignment Officer, 
and MSgt. Dale S. Myers studied a newly arrived distribution list 
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HE STAGING Regiment at 

Camp Pendleton and Over- 

seas Draft Section at El 

Toro have the responsibility of speed- 
ing replacement personnel to units of 
the Fleet Marine Force. Each year, 
thousands of Marines are processed at 
these large assembly points where 


casuals or units, including cargo, are 
held, pending embarkation. 
Administrative details and routine 
processing of overseas-bound Marines 
are handled by an efficient and well- 
trained team of personnel assigned to 


Staging Regiment and the Overseas 
Draft Section. Arriving replacements 
have found that the well-organized 
system has been instrumental in keep- 
ing their stay to an absolute minimum 
before departing for overseas. 
Personnel going through Camp Pen- 
dleton must report first to the Assign- 
ment Sub Unit (ASU) Building 1324, 
located near the main exchange. In- 
dividuals by-passing this organization, 
reporting direct to Staging Regiment, 
will be ordered to back-track. Those ar- 
riving in Oceanside, Calif., via com- 
mercial transportation, are advised to 
make bus connections at the USO. 
From here, buses leave every half hour 
for Camp Pendleton. It’s a 20-minute 
trip from the USO to ASU. Marine 
transportation is furnished for group 
travel from ASU to the replacement 
battalion being formed as the draft. 
Excess baggage can be forwarded to 
the Pre-Paid Baggage Center, Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, or to the 
Oceanside bus or railroad station. In 
each case, the individual will have the 
responsibility of picking it up. Bus 
fare into Oceanside is 25 cents. A 


shuttle bus service, on station, makes 
a round trip of the main area every 
hour. 

Individuals arriving at El Toro for 
overseas processing, report in directly 
to the Overseas Draft Section located 
near the Staff NCO Club and Station 
Theatre. Here, drafts average about 
350 individuals (including fly-aways) 
each month—far smaller than the 1500 
average at Camp Pendleton. 

This month (December, 1958) there 
will be no draft. It is expected that the 
“holiday draft’ will be discontinued 
permanently. 

Almost all officers and staff NCOs 
travel by air to and from overseas sta- 
tions. Officers are handled by the De- 
partment of Pacific; SNCOs_ at 
Treasure Island. In cases where in- 
dividuals prefer not to fly, they usually 
get their wish and travel surface trans- 
portation to their overseas unit. El 
Toro-processed SNCOs are flown to 
San Francisco between the 14th and 
16th of the month. Excess SNCOs 
from Camp Pendleton are sent to San 
Francisco daily in groups of ten or 
more. The delay, awaiting a flight 
from S. F., (Alameda or Travis) is 
usually from one to seven days. Most 
sergeants major and first sergeants re- 
port directly to San Francisco for flight 
orders. 

During the last week of each month, 
replacements arrive daily in _ large 
groups at Camp Pendleton and El 
Toro. Because the “cut-off date” is 
normally the 1st of the month, indivi- 
duals arriving after that day are held 
for the departure of the next draft. 

At Camp Pendleton, Staging Regi- 
ment is a regiment in name only. It is 
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Colonel Edward Staab, Jr., and his exec, 
Lieutenant Colonel R. Howell (above) head 
up the Staging Regiment's processing staff 
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Overseas replacements, standing by at Camp Pendleton, were 
encouraged to stay in shape by participating in outdoor sports 


Pfc H. Abbascia (C), was paid by 
Capt. G, Cook and Cpl. C. Peters 








OVERSEAS STAGING (cont.) 


organized into two battalions and a 
headquarters company. The battalions 
are responsible for the billeting, mess- 
ing, processing and other administra- 
tive handlings of the overseas replace- 
ments. Permanent personnel form the 
nucleus of the battalions. Troop 
handlers and administrative assistance 
come from draft personnel at both 
Pendleton and El Toro. Each month, 
HQMC orders certain MOSs to the 
two replacement centers early. They 
are used in their specialties throughout 
the processing and are not delayed 
themselves from making that month’s 
draft. 

Officers are ordered by name to 
Camp Pendleton and El Toro as troop 
handlers. The SNCOs are chosen after 
they report aboard for overseas pro- 
cessing. At Camp Pendleton, SNCOs 
average between 150 and 190 on board 
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All Marines who reported to the Staging Regiment 
and who did not possess weapons, drew M-Is and 





each month. Approximately 45 are used 
as troop handlers. The remainder are 
considered excess and after they have 
accomplished all necessary processing 
chores, are ordered to San Francisco 
for transportation overseas. The excess 
SNCOs are billeted together, while 
those assigned as troop handlers are 
given rooms in their respective com- 
pany barracks. 

At El Toro, processing is handled in 
the same manner as at Camp Pendle- 
ton. Individuals are sent to replace- 
ment companies, sergeants and below 
to Alpha Company, staff NCOs to 
Bravo Company. Troop handlers are 
“hand picked” from the SNCO group. 

At both commands, troop handlers 
remain with their assigned organiza- 
tions until the ultimate destination has 
been reached. 

The two replacement battalions at 
Camp Pendleton are in the same physi- 
cal location at Staging Regiment. They 
alternate processing drafts. As one 









readies a draft for shipment, the other 
“fills its ranks” for the following 
month’s draft. 

The operation sections at Camp 
Pendleton and El Toro schedule all 
processing and training, as approved 
by the CMC. This 15-day program in- 
cludes an orientation lecture, check of 
ID cards and dog tags, dental screen- 
ing, a combat physical examination, 
inoculation shots, rifle and individual 
clothing issue, clothing cash sales, SRB 
check, weapon’s zero and lectures on 
Life Aboard Ship and Article 137 of 
the UCMJ. An individual “Status of 
Readiness” chart is kept on each man. 

Colonel Edward M. Staab, Jr., com- 
mands Staging Regiment. This is his 
second tour with the regiment—the first 
time from February, 1953, to June, 
1954. He began his current assignment 
in February, 1958. He’s the holder of 
the Bronze Star Medal for the Saipan- 
Tinian operation during World War II 
and saw action in Korea. His exec is 


had them zeroed-in. Camp Pendleton's range 103 
was the site of most of the marksmanship activity 






Lieutenant Colonel Robert S. Howell. 
Captain Lonnie B. Sandifer is regi- 
mental adjutant and Sergeant Major 
Clyde M. Long is regimental sergeant 
major. 

Staging Regiment has a complement 
of 17 officers and 99 enlisted men. The 
First Replacement Battalion is com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Alton 
L. Hicks. His sergeant major is Master 
Sergeant Raymond E. Leggett. The 
Second Replacement’ Battalion is 
headed by Lieutenant Colonel Gordon 
A. Hardwick. Master Sergeant Clar- 
ence Roberts is sergeant major. Com- 
mander of Headquarters Company is 
Captain Donald S. Floyd. His first 
sergeant is First Sergeant Harold K. 
Beaver. 

At El Toro, the Overseas Draft Sec- 
tion has a permanent staff of two 
officers and 16 enlisted men. Captain 
Arthur E. Sauter is officer in charge. 
He’s assisted by First Lieutenant Alex- 
ander G. Ayers, Jr. Master Sergeant 

TURN PAGE 
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OVERSEAS STAGING (cont.) 


Jack B. Child is the NCOIC. 

Staff NCOs and officers with orders 
to Hawaii by-pass Pendleton and go 
directly to San Francisco for “first 
available means” transportation. At 
Staging Regiment, the Hawaiian com- 
panies are guided by Okinawa-bound 
officers and SNCOs. When the com- 
panies depart the base for San Fran- 
cisco, the troop handlers are detached 
from their duties and treated as excess 
personnel. 

Daily, groups of ten SNCOs or more 
(excess personnel) are sent to El Toro 
for transportation ‘to San Francisco. 
The man who handles the “fly-aways” 
at El Toro is Master Sergeant John S. 
Gray, Jr., NCOIC of the Air Freight 
Section. When no flights are scheduled, 
he directs them to the Shipping and 
Receiving Section for other travel ar- 
rangements to Treasure Island. Sc&ged- 
uled flights normally leave El Toro be- 
ginning at 0800. He estimated the flying 
time at two hours, plus 20 minutes. 

The actual flying time to Japan is 
about three days. This includes brief 
stops at Hawaii and Midway. Surface 
travel averages between 18 and 19 days 
to Japan. Each ship normally makes 
stops at Taiwan, Okinawa and Japan 
before making the circle back home 
again. Ships leave the docks at San 
Diego between the 15th and 22nd of 
each month for the Far East. The 
troops sail on one of two types of 
vessels—Amphibious Assault or Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) shipping. In either case, the 
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Navy Lt. George Strassler and DN Monty Marshall 
examined Pvt. Kiviniemi for possible dental work 





vessels are thoroughly inspected before 
the replacements board. 

The normal tour of duty in the Far 
East is 15 months. An individual who 
is ordered as a replacement to Camp 
Pendleton can expect to go to Okinawa. 
Orders specify, the Ist Marine Brigade, 
for those heading for Hawaii. 

The only Marines in doubt about the 
direction they are heading are gradu- 
ates of the East and West Coast “In- 
dividual Combat Training” and di- 
rected to the Staging Regiment as a 
replacement. Each month, HQMC 
sends a quota letter to Staging Regi- 
ment listing certain MOS requirements 
for the Ist Marine Brigade in Hawaii. 
Records are screened by Staff Sergeant 
Garth “W” Larsen, personnel clerk, 
and he picks the individuals to fill the 
Hawaiian quota. It takes about two 
days for the ICT graduates to find out 
where they are going. All others, go to 
Okinawa. 

The ICT graduates from Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., arrive at Camp Pendle- 
ton between the 23rd and 26th of each 
month. They average about 200 men. 

“Some drafts are composed of almost 
50 percent graduates of the Ist and 2d 
Infantry Training Regiments,” Captain 
Gerald T. Eckenfels said. 

The actual processing and handling 
of all replacement personnel is done by 
draft personnel themselves.: They fol- 
low the schedules directed by the oper- 
ations section. At Camp Pendleton, 
each battalion has four permanently 
assigned officers and eight enlisted men. 
They guide the assigned troop handlers 
in their daily processing tasks. A 
Status of Readiness chart, maintained 





Overseas replacements received immunization shots 
before they shipped out for their new duty stations 


at each company, lists, by name, each 
stage of processing. A target date indi- 
cates when it should be completed. Ten 
working days are needed to complete 
everything. 

Processing is scheduled on a five- 
day-week basis. Every week end is 
free. Replacements can count on two 
long week ends before the ship departs 
from San Diego. 

The number of companies formed 
depends upon the total number of in- 
dividuals in the draft. Company 
strengths average about 300. This in- 
cludes the company commander, an 
exec, a first sergeant, gunnery sergeant 
and SNCO troop handlers, all replace- 
ments themselves. Each company is 
billeted separately in a barracks. The 
spacious barracks have four squad 
bays each, plus office space and SNCO 
billeting. 

All officers and excess SNCOs, plus 
all draft personnel used in the admin- 
istrative processing, are members of the 
Composite Company. 

“Some staff NCOs want to get out 
right away,’ Master Sergeant McCargo, 
administrative chief, said. ‘Others in- 
dicate that they are in no hurry and 
would like to be assigned as troop 
handlers.” 

All scheduling at Staging Regiment 
and the Overseas Draft Section is 
slanted to meet two target dates—the 
Readiness Date and the Lifting Date. 
Both cargo and personnel must be 
present and ready to go aboard on the 
Readiness Date, but several days may 
elapse between that date and the date 
cargo is loaded and personnel are em- 
barked. The vessel usually sails on the 
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Lifting Date or within 24 hours there- 
after. 

Immunization shots take the greater 
precentage of time in _ processing. 
Hawaii bound personnel receive four, 
while individuals en route to Okinawa 
require eight or nine. Everyone re- 
ceives a polio inoculation. 

Another time consumer is the cloth- 
ing check which ensures that all per- 
sonnel have no less than the minimum 
articles of clothing specified by HQMC 
and that deficiencies are filled and re- 
placement of unserviceable clothing is 
made prior to departure. An early pay 
day assures individuals money to pur- 
chase needed clothing. 

The work day at Staging Regiment 
and the El Toro Overseas Draft Section 
is 0730 to 1630 daily. Liberty is con- 
trolled at the battalion or company 
level (depending on the command) and 
normally each individual has ample 
liberty during his short stay at Camp 
Pendleton and El Toro. No leaves or 
special liberties are granted, except in 
emergency cases. A second pay call is 
held shortly before the departure of the 
crafts to San Diego. 

The marking of baggage is usually 
done during the second week of pro- 
cessing. Stencils are cut and duffel 
bags, locker boxes and clothing rolls 
are stamped with the man’s name, rate 
and service number. Baggage allowed 
is as follows: 

E-1 through E-4—two duffel bags 

E-5 through E-7—one duffel bag and 
one trunk locker 

Company officers and WOs — one 
clothing roll and one trunk locker 

Field officers—one clothing roll and 
two trunk lockers 

Over-allowance baggage of indivi- 
duals flown to their new duty station is 
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Pfc Donald R. Rue and Mikel Bibow were married 
shortly before he was due to ship out for Okinawa 


shipped on surface craft departing San 
Diego each month. 

The restriction on individual baggage 
is very exact. When a Marine boards 
ship he carries only his rifle and duffel 
bag. His additional duffel bag or trunk 
locker is stored in the ship’s hold. Ad- 
ditional suitcases or handbags are not 
allowed. The same applies to hand- 
carried mtsical instruments, *radios or 
other items. . 

Because civilian garb is allowed for 
liberty wear in Okinawa and Japan, it 
can be packed in the ship’s baggage 
hold. The quantity, however, should 
be held to a minimum. And, as a tip, 
only long-sleeved shirts are allowed. 

Time permitting, an athletic field 
day and parade are held at Camp 
Pendleton prior to the movement to 
San Diego by bus. The field day is 
company against company competition. 
Prizes, totaling a value of $200, are 
allotted each draft. When this com- 
petition can’t be held at Pendleton be- 
cause of a shortage of time, the prizes 
go aboard ship for contests en route. 

When not busy in actual processing, 
replacements are kept out of the bar- 
racks and encouraged to participate 
in sports. Occasionally, conditioning 
hikes, close order drill and organized 
athletics are scheduled. 

Sporting equipment of every descrip- 
tion is on hand for check out. There 
are scheduled deep sea fishing trips in 
season, an outdoor swimming pool is 
in each area, as well as workout rooms 
filled with weights, rowing machines 
and other exercise equipment. Ex- 
changes located nearby at Camp Pen- 
dleton and El Toro, have large batter- 
ies of telephones. 

Processing at the two replacement 
centers is considered fairly routine by 
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October replacements boarded the "Barrett" at San 
Diego, a familiar port of embarkation for Marines 


the individual and he is usually pre- 
pared for what may be scheduled. An 
audit of the pay record and travel 
order sometimes leaves an individual 
with many details to clean up. 

“We have very few Marines who 
want advance pay after they arrive 
here,” Master Sergeant Warren Haw- 
kins, disbursing chief, said. ‘This is 
usually done at the individual’s last 
duty station. However,” he said, “many 
wait until the last minute to raise allot- 
ments, to register an insurance allot- 
ment, or to complete necessary wills 
and powers of attorney. This should be 
done at the old duty station.” 

Master Sergeant Roy S. Vaughan, 
NCOIC of the Pendleton Travel. Sec- 
tion, sees all individuals- with travel 
problems. His two biggest headaches 
are filing evidence of travel performed, 
and individuals accepting help from 
Recruiting Stations when the Marine 
suddenly found himself without funds 
for travel to Camp Pendleton. Fre- 
quently, individuals accept travel time 
based on private conveyance travel, but 
later state that they traveled via bus 
or rail. When discovered, unused leave 
is taken from the man to make up the 
difference of travel time authorized. 
For example, an individual who is 
traveling 3100 miles is allowed 13 days 
via private conveyance, but only five 
days via bus, train or plane. Eight 
days would be taken from the man. 

In the case where an_ individual 
found himself without funds to con- 
tinue on to Camp Pendleton and re- 
ported in to the nearest military 
activity for help, this too presents a 
serious problem to the man and the 
Travel Section. Again for example, a 
change of (continued on page 83) 
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PORTSMOUTH 


T PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 
A Marines have been a famil- 
iar and, at times comforting 
sight ever since 1776. Marines have 
been guarding one of Uncle Sam’s old- 
est naval bases. since George J. 
Osborne, a local schoolteacher, sewed 
on captain’s insigne to command the 
guard aboard the 32-gun frigate 
Raleigh, first U. S. warship built at 
Portsmouth. 

From ships like these, sea-going Ma- 
rines provided base security at Ports- 
mouth until the first barracks was con- 
structed in 1814. That year, while the 
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Lieutenant E. Horton, Jr. and Assist 


Corps’ third Commandant, Lieutenant 
Colonel Franklin Wharton, was in of- 
fice, Marines moved into their new 
home. They have been here ever since. 
In fact, the present antiquated but 
comfortable barracks, built in 1822, is 
still in use. 

The first CO then, Lieutenant Charles 
S. Hanna, started the long chain of 
command, even a year before the bar- 
racks was fully completed. Archibald 
Henderson, later to become Comman- 
dant, followed Lt. Hanna (9 August 
1815 to 10 September 1818). After that 
most barracks commanders were aboard 
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ant Secretary of Navy, Sinclair 
Armstrong, inspected an honor guard during sub-launching ceremonies 


for two- or three-year tours. Captain 
Samuel E. Watson, however, was a 
striking contrast. He was boss from 
September, 1818 to October, 1842. Ex- 
cept for a three-month interval, he ap- 
parently liked the job well enough to 
keep it for almost 24 years. 

In 1870, Admiral David Glasgow 
Farragut, credited with having cried 
“Damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead,” at the Battle of Mobile Bay in 
1864, died in a house aboard the sta- 
tion. Farragut, incidentally, entered the 
U. S. Navy in 1810, when he was nine 
years old, then served for 60 years. 

The Portsmouth Naval Base became 
the center of world attention in 1905 
when President Theodore Roosevelt 
chose this site for the signing of the 
peace treaty which ended the war be- 
tween the Japanese and Russian em- 
pires. A faded plaque in front of the 
Administration building commemorates 
the historic event. 

General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
former Commandant, also served here 
while a junior officer. 

When the national emergency was 
declared in September, 1939, after 
Hitler’s forces marched into Poland, 
there were less than one hundred Ma- 
rines aboard. By July, 1942, the num- 
ber grew to almost 300—probably the 
greatest number of Marines ever to 
serve here at one time. 

In 1945, Portsmouth Marines per- 
formed a unique mission. They boarded 


by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
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SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 
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while performing OD duty. The Drum and Bugle Corps is self-taught 
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During the afternoon rush hour, traffic is halted to permit pedestrians 
to leave the base safely. Major B. C. Marks, CO, checked the gate 


TSgt. Jacob |. McKnight, Maintenance Chief, mustered the guard 


PORTSMOUTH (cont.) 


a naval tug, chugged out a few miles 
off Portland, Maine, to accept the sur- 
render of Nazi U-Boat 805. This prob- 
ably marked one of the few instances 
in history where U. S. Marines took 
part in the capture of Nazi war prison- 
ers. Some of these prisoners who died 
later, are still buried aboard the small 
cemetery on the base. 

Today, 73 enlisted men and three 
officers are stationed at Portsmouth. 
Among them are a first sergeant, a 
master sergeant, and three techs. They 
are commanded by Major Billy C. 
Marks, a former pilot—now an artillery 
expert. During his career as a flier 
from 1941-47, the major earned 16 Air 
Medals and a Distinguished Flying 
Cross. He also won the Silver Star in 
Korea during the Seoul campaign. His 
other decorations include four Presi- 
dential Unit Citations and a Commen- 
dation Ribbon. 

“Today,” observed the major, “this 
seems to be an artillery billet. Our 
former CO, Lt. Colonel Richard N. 
Aufmann is also a cannoneer.” 

Major Marks, a West Coast Marine, 
came to Portsmouth from the dry 
desert heat of 29 Palms, an extreme 
contrast to New England Winters. 

Instead of sailing ships, the naval 
base is now busy constructing subma- 
rines. The USS Swordfish and Sea 
Dragon were recently launched here. 
But the Marines are doing pretty much 
the same job as they did in 1814. 

“We provide perimeter security,” ex- 
plained Major Marks, “while civilian 
police take care of internal protection 
aboard the base. The mission is written 
rather broadly, though. In civil dis- 
turbances we have a Naval Emergency 
Ground Defense Force. That means 
that if the situation at the Castle 
(prison) should get out, of control, we’d 
help handle that. Two-thirds of our 
command however, comprise guard 
standers.” The better to accomplish 
that task, the major has his organiza- 
tion set up into two guard sections plus 
a headquarters and service company. 

Portsmouth Marines are accustomed 
to the blare of fog horns from ships, 
blasts from subs, or harbor ships, and 
bells ringing. This makes their ear- 
drums somewhat shock resistant. “One 
sound we never want to hear, though,” 
said Major Marks, “is five blasts re- 
peated three times.” This means an 
escape at the prison. If that happens, 
his Marines help with that too. 

Except on those emergency occasions, 
and to provide logistical support, the 
Marine Barracks has nothing further 
to do with the prison, which is a 
separate unit. 
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The major has no excuse if he should 
ever be late for work; his quarters are 
extended to his office. ‘‘This is a terrific 
advantage,” he believes. “The CO’s 
presence aboard makes him available 
for any problem—at any hour.” 

When the CO is off the base, his 
Exec, Captain Thomas P. Goggin, a 
tall, scholarly infantry expert, with 
quarters on the opposite end of the 
barracks, is usually aboard. Capt. 
Goggin, from Somerville, Mass., is also 
Fiscal, PX, Operations-Training, and 
Voting Officer. “In a small command 
like this,” he explained, “officers 
usually double up their duties.” 

The captain reported aboard from 
duties with the Officer Procurement 
program at nearby Boston. “The Gov- 
ernment really saved money on my 
transfer here,” he reflected. 

Like most of the Marines stationed 
here, Capt. Goggin, who has taken part 
in Desert Rock IV atomic exercises in 
Nevada, and formerly served with 1/7 
in Korea, prefers the duty at a small, 
compact command. Here he has been 
able to push through a favorite project. 
Every Marine here is proficient in 
hand-to-hand combat, and a demon- 
stration team has been set up to help 
teach other organizations the skill. If 
some unsuspecting assailant unwitt- 
ingly attempts to lower the boom on 
one of the captain’s Marines, chances 
are the victim may be in for a little 
surprise, 


Major Marks, the CO, holds regular conferences 
with his officers and staff NCOs. 


: Pfc Charles F, Petry and Cpl Frank J. DeMayo, read sign which 








tells that Admiral David G. Farragut died here on August 14th, 1870 


The man responsible for seeing that 
the Portsmouth Marines are neither 
cold nor hungry, Supply Officer, 1st 
Lieutenant Warner Fellows, agreed that 
Portsmouth duty is hard to beat. “My 
biggest job is maintenance of these old 
buildings and the grounds,” he said. 
“We hire civilians to do the work but 
we are responsible for the condition of 
our barracks.” 


The mission of 


Lt. Fellows believes that small post 
duty gives excellent training opportuni- 
ties for men in the Supply field. “Re- 
cently,” he said, “we had to set up 
logistical support for 50 men at a 
satellite unit 50 miles away. That took 
some doin’ and reachin’ for books.” 

As in other Arctic-like areas, the 
lieutenant must protect Corps vehicles 
each Winter to a minimum of 25 below. 

TURN PAGE 





the Marines is to provide perimeter security for 
the base. Civilian police handle internal protection 
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Pvt. Raymond Paprota received some expert advice on trapshooting 
from First Sergeant Daniel Maynard, an avid hunter and marksman 





Hand-to-hand combat demonstration team (Sgt. W. Merritt, Cpl. 
W. Libercci and Pfc R. Bromley) showed how to disarm an enemy 
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PORTSMOUTH (cont.) 


The Guard and Mess Officer, 1st 
Lieutenant Egbert Horton, Jr., reported 
aboard when his former duty station, 
the USS Iowa went into moth balls 
recently. On his off-duty hours, like a 
few other Marines, he attends the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire’s evening 
classes at nearby Durham. 

Both senior enlisted men at Ports- 
mouth are twilight cruisers. “You’d 
never know it though,” said their CO, 
—‘the way they hard-charge.” 

First Sergeant Daniel H. Maynard, 
from Pawtucket, R. I., is finishing up 
his 22. He’s a rugged, combat exper- 
ienced, tobacco-chewin’ Marine who 
wears two Bronze Stars (Guam and 
Okinawa) among his 14 ribbons. He is 
a former member of the Old Fourth 
at Shanghai. 

“Here, I know everyone by name,” 
said the Top, “and I know what they 
can and can’t do. We've got plenty of 
harmony, with morale somewhat higher 
than at most places.” 

When he’s not busy with his admin- 
istrative duties, he is quite fond of 
hunting. At those times, he drops in 
at the well-stocked recreation supply 
room, selects a rifle, lantern, tent, ice 
box and cook stove, then steps out the 
gate into Maine—ready to head north- 
ward on the scent of deer or pheasant. 

To Marines not familiar with the 
area, one of the little known facts 
about the barracks is that it is actually 
not at Portsmouth—or even in New 
Hampshire. It’s in Kittery, Maine. 
Old-timers try to explain the location 
by suggesting that during Colonial 
times, the yard probably used the 
Custom House and post office facilities 
at Portsmouth, then an _ important 
coastal community, and gradually as- 
sumed its name. At one time, however, 
the yard was known as the Kittery 
Navy Yard. 

Today, Marines with cars, and who 
live aboard, have a choice of either 
New Hampshire or Maine license 
plates. Resourceful Marines usually 
select the one which costs the least. For 
hunting or fishing, those Marines with 
New Hampshire tags, get free licenses. 
The state of Maine allows Marines the 
same hunting and fishing privileges 
that it grants permanent residents. 

If you like fishing, skeet-shooting, 
skiing, and lobster, you'll be interested 
in duty here. You have a wide choice 
of New England Summer or Winter 
resorts. And since you’re in the heart 
of the lobster country, you can buy 
them for 49¢ a pound, if you know 
where to shop. 

The honor of being the only Master 
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Sgt. Peter J. Kashulines and HMI Allen P. Hanson hauled in 
lobster catch. Their traps are kept in the bay surrounding the 





Master Sergeant Joseph G. E. Plante, Sergeant 








their 
base 


Maynard brought in their haul of five ring-necked 


Sergeant at Portsmouth’s Marine Bar- 
racks, belongs to Master Sergeant 
Joseph G. E. Plante, a former instruc- 
tor of the Marine Corps Supply School. 
Plante, has been a Marine since 1938, 
when he enlisted in Boston, 60 miles 
from his hometown of Webster. Plante 
believes the cost of living at Ports- 
mouth is close to that at Lejeune, 
where he served before reporting in 
August, 1957. Plante asked for duty 
here and is on his twilight cruise. He’s 
scheduled to transfer to the Fleet in 
December, 1959. 

The unofficial social center of the 
double deck barracks is the small but 
well-stocked PX on the second deck. 
The PX steward, Technical Sergeant 
Thomas W. R. Clarke, is a graduate of 
the PX School at HQMC, and is on 
his first assignment in this field. 

Mess Sergeant John W. Ruminski, a 
staff sergeant, has been cooking since 
1935. He believes that morale and 
chow go hand-in-hand at a post. Ski 
has been mess sergeant since Novem- 
ber 1957, arriving in time to help out 
with the Marine Corps birthday dinner 
that year. He is a graduate of the Ad- 

(continued on page 82) 





Peter J. Kashulines and First Sergeant Daniel H. pheasants they bagged in the New Hampshire area 
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Fewer weeks in Boot Camp and an 


Office Procedures Course have given 


Women Marines at P. I. a “new look” 4 










| at the desk 
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TSgt. J. Freeman made certain that Pvt. 





L. LaMontagne's cap was squared away 


HERE’S A NEW look in the 
| Woman Marine recruit 
™ training program. The old 
eight-week course of instruction has 
been shortened to six and a new four- 
week Typing and General Office Pro- 
cedures Course has been added. The 
“old Corps” is strictly ‘old hat’ now 
as far as the Women Marines are con- 
cerned and the WM veteran of World 
War II (or her newer shipmate who 
broke boot camp less than six months 
ago, for that matter) can say with 
some justification that the Corps “isn’t 
the way it used to be.” 

The Woman Recruit Training Bat- 
talion at Parris Island, S. C., is the 
Corps’ only boot camp for women. It 
was established a few months after the 
Lady Leathernecks became a perman- 
ent part of the Marine Corps in 
November, 1948. Each year it turns 
out more than a thousand eager young 
ladies who are Marines in every sense 
of the word—except, of course, when it 
comes to slugging it out in combat 
with an enemy. 

The new training program doesn’t 


mean that the neophyte WMs are 
learning less than they did before the 
program started last July. They just 
spend a fewer number of hours master- 
ing the same subjects the distaff Ma- 
rines were taught before. The extra 
four weeks devoted to General Office 
Procedures furnish the girls with a 
background for the jobs to which they 
are most likely to be assigned. It 
makes them more valuable to a com- 
mand from the minute they report for 
duty, and eases some of the on-the-job 
training pressures for busy First Ser- 
geants and administrative chiefs. 

Lieutenant Colonel Barbara J. 
Bishop describes the new course as a 
transition period. 

“It gives the girls a chance to move 
gradually from the strict supervision of 
recruit training into the relative free- 
dom that permanent personnel enjoy,” 
she said. 

Lt. Col. Bishop is the commanding 
officer of the Woman Recruit Training 
Battalion. She is a veteran officer with 
an extensive background in Marine 
Corps administration. Her recommen- 


In the fourth training week, Major D. 
Kleberger presented the platoon guidon 


by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
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TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill 


dation to shorten the recruit training 
period and add the administrative pro- 
cedures course was a prime factor in 
effecting the change. 

Although boot camp is different, the 
Woman Marine enlistment require- 
ments haven’t changed a bit. The girl 
who has a hankering for the travel, 
education and adventure offered by 
Marine recruiting sergeants will find 
that the Corps is highly selective when 
it comes to picking its distaff members. 
She will learn that she has to be 18, 
but less than 31 years of age; that she 
must be single with no dependents; 
have a high school education or its 
equivalent; and must measure up to 
the stringent physical and moral 
standards of the Women Marines. 

Even with these qualities and attri- 
butes, her metamorphosis from a com- 
paratively sheltered civilian life to a 
well disciplined military career won’t 
be easy. It will be downright difficult 
at times. There will be strange subjects 
to master; sharp, pronounced adjust- 
ments to make; and busy, regimented 
days to live while in training. 

TURN PAGE 
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GIRL AT THE DESK (cont.) 


As soon as a new Woman Marine 
recruit arrives at Parris Island, she is 
assigned to a platoon. It takes 70 
women to form a recruit platoon and 
since the girls arrive by twos and 
threes, or in small groups of seven or 
eight, it requires almost a week to 
muster up a full complement. 

The platoon is headed by a Senior 
Platoon NCO, a mature, responsible 
WM with a number of years of Ma- 
rine Corps service. She is the distaff 
counterpart of the male drill instruc- 
tor and a housemother, confidante and 
confessor for the trainees during their 
six weeks of training. Two or three 
Junior Platoon NCOs are usually as- 
signed to give her a hand. 

During forming week the recruits do 
things individually or in small groups. 
They get a PX issue which reads 
pretty much like a male recruit’s until 
you get down to such items as lipstick, 
hand lotion and shampoo; they draw 
two pairs of utility slacks, two shirts, 
one utility jacket and a hat (the girls 
must hem the slacks by hand, using the 
sewing kit included with their Exchange 
gear); their orders are processed; and 
they usually make at least one trip to 
the WM beauty shop for a hair set or 
facial. 

In retrospect, the forming stage 
seems leisurely when the first training 
day rolls around. The program shifts 
into high gear then and life picks up in 
tempo. The hours are nearly the same 
but everything moves on a _ tight 
schedule. 

Reveille goes at 0515, which is an 
early hour for the girl accustomed to 
lazing in bed until midmorning. Break- 
fast is served promptly at 0600. 
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Mail call is the high point of the day. Pvts, Mary Ellen 
Berry and Alice Allen shared the latest news from home 





The Marine Corps offers no escape from household 
chores. There's washing, ironing and house cleaning 


“Gee, 45 minutes wasn’t enough time 
to put on my face in civilian life,” one 
sleepy recruit yawned while having a 
second cup of coffee. 

After breakfast, the girls troop back 
to the barracks and turn to on clean- 
ing details. They sweep, swab, wax and 
polish. A fast once-over may have suf- 
ficed at home where “good old mom” 
would finish the job, but at P. I. it’s 
different. The practiced eyes of the 


platoon NCOs are quick to spot a 
tarnished water tap or a stray “kitten” 
(a fluffy ball of dust that skitters 
across the deck as if it were alive). A 
sharp reminder that, ‘This isn’t home, 
Private!”’ ensures that, “It will never 
happen again, ma’am!” 

At 0730, the platoon falls out for 
inspection and then marches off to its 
first class. The girls spend five or six 
hours a day in the classrooms. They 
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A girl must look her best even in No Man's Land. A well-equipped 
beauty salon is located in the WM Battalion's Administration Building 
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Sgt. John Vane (L) and Cpl. Richard Wallace (R) have one of the 
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most pleasant jobs at Parris Island—supervising WM swimming tests 


study Marine Corps’ History and 
Traditions, Military Customs’ and 
Courtesies, Discipline and Mi£ilitary 
justice, First Aid, and Security Watch 
Standing. Other classroom subjects in- 
clude: Character Guidance, Clothing 
and Uniform Regulations, Social and 
Personal Standards for Women Ma- 
rines, Career Guidance, and Passive 
Defense Training. 

The drill field subjects are taught by 
male drill instructors. Their classes in 
Military Parades and Ceremonies and 
Close Order Drill are always the most 
popular with the girls. 

“After all, he’s a MAN,” they chorus 
when referring to the D. I. 

Close order drill is a natural for the 
women. While many a salty oldtimer 
in the Corps has been struggling man- 
fully to get the hang of the 13-man 
squad drill, the WM recruits pick it up 
easily. For them, the intricate man- 
euvers are like dance steps. They 
listen carefully as the squad move- 
ments are explained and make only a 
few mistakes when called upon for a 
practical demonstration. Although they 
only get some 50 hours of instruction 
on close order drill, they are as sharp 
and snappy as a male platoon when 
graduation day arrives. 

Scheduled activity usually ends at 
1700, but the day is far from over. The 
trainees have a relaxed moment in 
which to eat their evening meal, then 
it’s back to the barracks for a full hour 
of study. The girls break out their 
classroom books and study sheets to 
bone up on the day’s subjects of dis- 
cussion or tomorrow’s assignment. 
They gather in groups to work out a 
difficult problem or retire alone to give 
complete attention to an individual 
weakness. 

From 1900—until taps sound at 2130 
—the recruits’ time is their own. They 


put it to good use by washing and 
ironing their clothes, shining shoes, and 
writing letters home. The fortunate 
girls who are caught up with their 
laundry and correspondence generally 
gather in the recreation room to sing, 
dance, play the piano, or curl up in an 
easy chair with a good book. 

When the lights go out at 2130, most 
of the weary trainees are ready for bed. 
There is a moment of silence and then 


With no "pressing" laundry problem# a group of recruits gathered 


someone begins to sing the ‘“Lord’s 
Prayer’—a ritual that has become a 
tradition in the WM boot camp. The 
reverent ceremony isn’t taught or sug- 
gested by the permanent personnel at- 
tached to the training command. Each 
platoon picks it up from the previous 
group of recruits and passes it along 
when a new platoon forms. The last 
note of the hymn signals the end of 
another busy day. 

Boot camp isn’t a physical ordeal for 
the women. There are no long, forced 
marches to endure, no combat or con- 
fidence courses to hurdle, and no physi- 
cal readiness tests to perform. They 
fall out two or three times each week 
for an hour or so_ of calisthenics and 
organized athletics under the direction 
of Lieutenant Marilyn Day, Executive 
Officer of the Recruit Training Com- 
pany. On Saturday afternoon, they 
bowl, play softball, volleyball or 
basketball. One platoon is_ pitted 
against another to add competition to 
their efforts. 

Swimming is one physical activity in 
which the girls generally fail to excel. 
They look shapely enough in their 
bathing suits but they don’t do well in 
the water. The recruits are tested as 
second class swimmers during their 
first swimming period. Those who pass 
the test with flying colors learn life- 
saving techniques during the remaining 

TURN PAGE 





around a piano in the rec room to harmonize on some old favorites 
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GIRL AT THE DESK (cont.) 


periods. The ones who made it through 
but showed poor form or breathing 
difficulties get advanced instruction; 
those who fail get as much basic in- 
struction as can be crammed into the 
allotted time. 

The field trips, which used to be the 
most enjoyable part of boot camp, 
have been sharply curtailed since the 
training program was condensed. The 
women recruits still get a guided tour 
of the island during their first week at 
P. I., but the side excursions to planta- 
tions in the Beaufort area and the in- 
spection tours of the Depot’s major 
facilities have been knocked off. Once 
in awhile, especially during holiday 
routine, a platoon will hike to Elliott's 
Beach for a picnic or a barbecue. 

There is little squabbling or bicker- 
ing among the women recruits. If any 


minor friction develops, they iron it out 
among themselves. 
family 


Their personal and 


problems are usually talked 





The girls keep slim and trim with a 
few hours of calisthenics each week 


over with one of their platoon NCOs or 
carried directly to Captain Mary E. 
Bane, the Recruit Company comman- 
der. 

Capt. Bane reported to Parris Island 
in January, 1957, fresh from a tour of 
I-I duty in Dallas, Texas. 

“I checked in around 1500 and was 
on the job an hour later,” she recalled. 

Although most of the girls’ personal 
problems are usually minor, they are 
vastly important to the individual con- 
cerned. Capt. Bane spends three or 
four evenings each week, counseling 
and advising her charges. 

“Homesickness isn’t a problem. We 
keep them too busy for that,’’ com- 
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mented Technical Sergeant Elaine 
(Jackie) Freeman, while discussing the 
problem situation. “But lack of male 
companionship is. Most of the girls 
miss their dads and brothers and the 
feeling of having a man to lean on if 
he’s needed,” she added. 

TSgt. Freeman is the company train- 
ing NCO. She enlisted in February, 
1943, one of the first Women Reservists 
in the Marine Corps uniform during 
World War II. She was _ recently 
selected for warrant officer and will 
shortly join an exclusive group—there 
are only five other Woman Marine 
warrant officers on active duty. 

Since the new General Office Proce- 
dures Course was inaugurated, gradua- 
tion from boot camp doesn’t mean 
quite as much as it once did. There was 
a lot of sadness—and even a few tears 
shed—as the platoon was broken up 
and the new, full-fledged WMs were 
outposted to duty stations. Now, there 
is a simple ceremony on the parade 
ground and emotions are overridden by 
the hustle and bustle of moving per- 
sonal belongings into the permanent 
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Most of the girls will be assigned to a desk job but the Classification 


personnel barracks. 

The big thrill, of course, is not being 
a “boot” any longer. The girls can 
move about with a little more freedom 
and they don’t need special permission 
for every move they make. Liberty, 
however, is still somewhat curtailed. 
The recent graduates rate base liberty 
from 1700 to 2400 on weekdays and 
from 1145 until 2400 on weekends. The 
third weekend, following graduation, 
off-base liberty may be granted. The 
girls must still be in by 2400 but it 
gives them a chance to run into Beau- 
fort or even Savannah if they so desire. 
The weekend before they graduate from 
the General Office Procedures Course, 
they can get an overnight pass. 

Chief Warrant Officer Ruth L. Wood 
is in charge of the new administrative 
course. She was a school teacher in 
civilian life and joined the Marine 
Corps in 1943. She was commissioned 
in 1952. 

“IT thought I would get away from 
classrooms, students, and marking 
exam papers,” she said, “but it looks 
as if I am right back to where I 
started.” 

The aim of the General Office Proce- 
dures Course is to provide the Marine 
Corps with Women Marines who are of 
immediate working value at their first 
duty assignment. The syllabus was de- 
vised in the Women Recruit Training 
Battalion’s S-3 office, where Master 
Sergeant Catherine Cunningham, the 
S-3 chief, and her staff labored long 


hours drawing up schedules, writing 
lessons and examinations. 
The training day begins just as 


early in the administrative school as it 
did during boot camp. The first class 
convenes at 0730. But reveille goes at 
0600—giving the students an extra 45 
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Center determines the individual's capability. TSgt. J. Koller monitors 
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On Graduation Day, Lt. Col. Barbara Bishop, Bn. CO, handed out 


Pfc warrants to Deanna Johnson, Margerite and Mary Monteforte 


minutes to luxuriate in bed—and the 
workday ends at 1630. 

The 159-hour training schedule in- 
cludes a 44-hour course in typing. The 
class is divided into two, groups for 
this subject. Beginners and poor typists 
are in one group, experienced key 
pounders who can rap out 50 words or 
more per minute are in another. The 
typing classes start the training day 
and the students warm up with a full 
hour of practice before delving into the 
mysteries of the Marine Corps Direc- 
tives System or the Navy Filing 
Manual. Business English, Spelling, 
General Correspondence, Publications, 
and Security of Military Information 
are other subjects included on the cur- 
riculum. Familiarization with other oc- 
cupational fields, a short course on 
office etiquette and the duties of a 
receptionist, a few classes on the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, and eight 
hours devoted to individual recrea- 
tional development complete the train- 
ing schedule. 

The administrative school’s staff is 
small. Besides Miss Wood, who acts 
as instructor as well as the officer in 
charge, there are only three other 
members of the Woman Recruit Train- 
ing Battalion assigned to the General 
Office Procedures Course. Technical 
Sergeant Lillian West and Technical 
Sergeant Eileen Phelan were also 
school teachers in civilian life; Techni- 
cal Sergeant Grace Carle had civilian 
experience as an instructor when she 
worked for a printing machine manu- 
facturer in Los Angeles, Calif. All 
three were hand-picked by MHead- 


quarters, Marine Corps, to staff the 
WM school. TSgt. Phelan was already 
cn the staff of the WM Recruit Train- 
ing Battalion but TSgt. West was a 
recruiter in Omaha, Neb., and TSgt. 
Carle was the sergeant major of 
WMD-1, at El Toro, Calif., before 
coming to Parris Island. 

When the General Office Procedures 
Course winds up at the end of four 
weeks, the platoon—formed some 10 
weeks before—finally breaks up. It is 
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a moment of sadness, tempered by the 
excitement of leaving Parris Island for 
unknown adventures as_ full-fledged 
Women Marines. 

Headquarters, Marine Corps does its 
best to give the graduating students 
their first or second choice of duty 
assignments. As a rule, the West 
Coast girls want to go to Quantico, 
Cherry Point or Camp Lejeune and the 
East Coast WMs choose assignments 
at San Diego, Camp Pendleton or El 
Toro. Due to the exigencies of the 
service, it isn’t easy, or always possible, 
to match assignments with the girls’ 
selections. 

Why do girls join the Marine Corps? 

Master Sergeant Bertha L. Peters, 
the sergeant major of the Women Re- 
cruit Training Battalion, doesn’t pre- 
tend to know the answer. 

“We get all sorts of replies when we 
ask the recruits,” she said. “Some of 
them join to travel, some for the edu- 
cation and technical training, and a 
few just to have something to do.” 

Whatever their motives for enlisting, 
MSgt. Peters can give them an excel- 
lent reason for making the Corps a 
career. 

“The service is one place where a 
woman is really considered equal,’ she 
claims. “We get the same pay, rate 
the same benefits, and command the 
same amount of respect for our abili- 
ties as men. And that isn’t always 
true in civilian life.” 

But in two World Wars, an extended 
police action, and several years of 
peacetime service, the women have 
earned that consideration and a perman- 
ent place in the military establishment. 

END 
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After completing recruit training and the General Office Procedures 
Course, these young ladies were eager for their first duty assignment 
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Md Six marines 


by SSgt. Hal Briggs 





HE 52-MEMBER American 
rifle and pistol team which 
competed in the Interna- 

tional Matches just outside Moscow 
early this Fall included six Marines. 
Their trip began at the sprawling 
Army marksmanship training center, 
Ft. Benning, Ga., after more than a 
month of grueling target practice and 
elimination tryouts. 

Two specially assigned transport 
planes carried the team to competitions 
in four European countries, before 
moving on to the Russian capital for 
the world’s greatest shooting festival. 

First stop, after taking the northern 
air route through Labrador and Ice- 
land, was Weisbaden, Germany, where 
the German team staked them to a 
boat trip up the Rhine river to a 
famous old winery where they sampled 
some of the product after seeing how it 
was made and stored. 

While in Weisbaden the Marines 
bought rifles, cuckoo clocks, Scottish 
woolens, beer steins and cameras at the 
huge exchange. 

Their next stop was Sweden where 
the team split; the pistol shooters went 
to Gotenberg, the rifle squad to Stock- 
holm. 

The shooters stayed in the Scandi- 
navian country for eight days. At 
Gotenberg they were quartered at the 
Hotel Heden, built very much like an 
American motel. They bought ski 
sweaters and glassware, enjoyed the 
famous Swedish parks, and _ gorged 
themselves on the outstanding food. 

Shooting is a popular sport in 
Sweden where local newspapers gave 
the matches good play. 

In Switzerland, the next stop on their 

(Text continued on page 42) 


Photo by Carl E. Kastner 
The center fire winners at Moscow 
(L to R): V. Kudrna, a Czech; Capt. 
W. McMillan; K. Takacs, Hungarian 
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Marine marksmen demonstrated their ability in Russia | 



















Four Americans evidenced signs of the chilly weather. (L to R) Gordon 
Taras, Lt. Frank Briggs, MSgt. Jack Beach, and SSgt. Emmett Duncan 


AND SIX MARINES (cont.) 


itinerary, they found there were more 
than three thousand rifle ranges. 

“The Swiss gave us a real reception,” 
Colonel Walter E. Walsh, veteran Ma- 
rine marksman, said. “When we ar- 
rived at the airport in Zurich, young 
girls presented flowers and a souvenir 
pin to each man. 

Elaborate club houses with modern 
ranges, restaurants, and lounging facili- 
ties are common in the tiny, mountain 
country where every able-bodied man 
is a member of the armed forces. Most 
European shooters compete as civilians, 
and spectator interest, especially in 
Switzerland, is high. 

The Americans were treated to a 
trip over the Sustenpass and visited the 
site where William Tell demonstrated 
his expert bowmanship. On another 
tour, they visited Lake Lucerne and, 
following a lengthy- boat ride, traveled 
by cable car to the Bergenstadt resort 
area. 

“It was Swiss Independence Day,” 
Captain Joseph E. Riggs, Jr., assistant 
rifle coach, said. “We enjoyed a 
banquet with countless courses, while 
the Swiss mountaineers were yodeling 
and sounding those big Alpine horns.” 

Highlight of the trip came for Staff 
Sergeant Albert W. Hauser when he 
was invited to spend two days in the 
famed Hammerlei factory. There he 
was taught to repair weapons manu- 
factured by the firm. As a parting gift, 
the Hammerlei people gave him a new 
air pistol, designed specially for target 
practice. 

The team returned to Sweden for a 
series of practice matches following a 






Photo by Capt. Joseph E. Riggs 





short one-day side trip to Feldkirch, 
Austria. 

In mid-September the Americans be- 
gan their trip to Moscow. They flew to 
Helsinki, Finland, and boarded a train 
for the trip into Russia. There were no 
dining facilities on the train and the 
trip took more than 24 hours during 
which the team subsisted on fish sand- 
wiches. 

At the Leningrad stop there was time 
for the shooters to eat a Russian meal 
in the station restaurant. They had a 
good steak which was inexpensive when 
compared to Western prices. 

In Moscow, the group was quietly 
transported by bus to the hotel which 
was to be their headquarters for the 
visit. About 600 shooters from the 31 
competing countries stayed in the same 
hotel. 

All competitors were free to come 
and go about Moscow as they pleased. 
However, they were constantly under 
surveillance. 

Staff Sergeant Emmett D. Duncan 
and Captain William McMillan visited 
a style show. They watched patrons 
select the model they liked, then, in- 
stead of buying the dress, they pur- 
chased patterns for a small fee. 

Capt. McMillan outshot a Czecho- 
slovakian, V. Kudrna, for the Pistol 
and Revolver World’s Championship at 
the International Matches near Moscow. 
McMillan defeated the Czech, 296 to 
293, in a shoot-off, after the two had 
tied at the end of a regular match in 
which 54 world-wide shooters had 
competed. 

SSgt. Duncan fired a Russian Army 
bolt-action rifle (Moisin) for the first 
time, and finished fourth in a match 
which included 63 international com- 
petitors. The Marines at Moscow won 
two individual second places and five 
individual third places. END 


Photo by Capt. Joseph E. Riggs 


SSgt. Emmett D. Duncan, USMC, of the Marksmanship Training Unit, San 
Diego, Calif., finished fourth in the 300-meter Free-Rifle Team Match event 
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Photo by Capt. Joseph E. Riggs 


Photo by Capt. Joseph E. Riggs 






A competitor on the "running 
deer" range firing line. The 
moving targets were harder 
to hit than stationary "bulls" 




















A Ross pull-action rifle was 
used by a Russian to fire at 
a "running deer" range target 


The World Championship Skeet 
Matches, also held at Moscow, S 


included American competitors 
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Although the Russians dominated the 37th World Championship Matches in Moscow, 
the American team made a better showing than some of our recent postwar entries 


L The Marines won eight individual awards ct the Mo 
Official USMC Photo 
Lt. Col. W. Walsh, Capt. W. 
“ McMillan, Capt. J. Riggs and e 
SSgt. A. Hauser, at a critique 









































"HO, HO, HO my foot. Where's your |.D. card?" "Well, well if it isn’t the spirit of Xmas past!" 





"Gee, Sarge! You shouldn't have!” 














“Nope! Next!" 





"There's a Mr. Claus and some MP's outside who 
want to see you about a reindeer!’ 

















The Parris Island Band and the Washington Drum and Bugle 


Corps held their color ceremonies near the American Pavilion 


— 








Photos by TSgt. R. H. Mosier 


The Parris Island Band, and Drum and Bugle Corps 
and a Ceremonial Company from Washington, D. C. 


performed five times a day for World’s Fair visitors 
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Harry Budkin, a replacement, upset the whole company 
because he couldn’t grow a beard. His squad 


leader, Shackle, had a solution for the problem 


by Thomas J. McCauley 


FFENSIVES TEND to make platoons closely-knitted 
social groups. The new replacement, especially if he, 
however unintentionally, constitutes a threat to a 

tradition, sometimes finds difficulty in winning acceptance 

into these closely-knitted social groups; at least, that’s how 

Harry Budkin found it. 

Through boot camp and through tent camp and on the 
APA sailing across the Pacific Ocean to Korea, he had been 
an ideal Marine—hardly a man to shatter a tradition. But 
shortly after he was sent to a rifle platoon, recently relieved 
and pushing north from Yang-gu on Operation Killer, it 
happened. 

On the morning after being assigned to a squad, Harry 
filled his helmet with water, heated it, soaped his face, and 
tried again to shave. He didn’t merely try to shave; he tried 
again to shave, just as he had been trying since that first 
morning in boot camp six months before. Employing a huge 
straight razor his father had been issued in the Old Corps, 
rly Harry sheared the soap from his entire left check with one 
reckless swath. The razor slid smooooothly and quickly down 
his face, meeting with no resistance whatsoever. Neverthe- 
less, Harry, quite optimistically, searched the foam adhering 
to the razor’s edge for evidence of hair, and, finding none, he 
gritted his teeth and scraped the razor upwards. Once, he had 
been told that shaving against the grain thickened the beard, 
but, since boot camp, Harry had attacked his face from every 
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THE TRADITION (cont.) 


imaginable angle with nothing to show 
for his efforts save shedded layers of 
skin and occasional drops of blood 
which stretched from Parris Island, 
South Carolina, U.S.A. to Inge, Korea. 

So, by now, Harry assumed that the 
theories concerning the thickening of 
beards required a beard to start with, 
and Harry, at eighteen, was beardless 
and, it seemed, was to remain beardless 
for an indefinite period. 

Harry resoaped his face and was 
slashing vigorously, when his squad 
leader, Clyde Shackle, paused beside 
him. 

“You are shaving,’ Shackle said, his 
tone odd. 

“Yes,” Harry said, glancing self-con- 
sciously at his razor. 


“IT mean you are shaving... every- 
thing?” 
“Yes ...uh, I do every morning...” 


“IT mean you are shaving your 
whiskers too!” 

“No, that’s impossible.” 

“But you are, you are! I caught 
you!” 

“No, I don’t have whiskers.” Harry 
rubbed his face. “See?” 


“But you must have. whiskers! 
Everybody does!” 

“I know they do, but I don’t... I'd 
like to...” 

Shackle stared a moment at Harry, 
then assembled the squad around 
Harry’s helmetful of warm, soapy 
water. The squad, when assembled, also 
stared at Harry. A few of them felt for 
Harry’s whiskers and turned outwardly 
disappointed. A few others fingered 
through the foam in the helmet search- 
ing for sheared whiskers, but uncovered 
none. Most of the men were content 
to merely stare openmouthed at Harry. 
All scratched their whiskers, and they 
all had whiskers, and each man’s 
whiskers were trimmed exactly like the 
other man’s. Each man’s. whiskers 
started as a neatly-clipped and waxed 
mustache which extended into side- 
burns; elsewhere, each man’s face was 
cleanly shaven. Harry had noted this 
before and had meant to ask about it 
but didn’t, and it seemed that he 
should, so he did, and Shackle told 
him of the tradition. 

Sergeant Cletus Fitzgerald, the 
former squad leader now rotated back 
to the States, permitted his whiskers to 
grow in what came to be known as the 


Martin Van Buren Manner in the 
Yang-gu Reserve_Area but was told by 
his platoon leader that his bewhiskered 
facial appearance ruined the axial 
balance of his squad at inspection. Fitz 
didn’t want to shave his whiskers off, 
but, for the sake of the axis balance of 
his squad at inspection, he took his 
razor in hand and was about to de- 
whisker himself, when the men of his 
squad, as a token of their respect for 
his courageous leadership, announced 
that they would grow whiskers like his 
rather than allow him to sacrifice his 
whiskers for the good of the squad. 
They, therefore, grew Martin Van 
Buren type whiskers and, thus, re- 
established the axial balance of the 
squad at inspection. The other squads, 
admiring the esprit of Fitz’s squad, 
adopted other types of whiskers. Pretty 
soon, every squad in the company had 
chosen a particular type of whiskers, 
beard, or mustache. Then, the Gunny 
grew a thick handlebar mustache, and 
the Top chose a square-type mustache 
mitt der goatee, and, finally, only the 
officers remained cleanly shaven. It 
wasn’t that they didn’t want beards; it 
was just that when their turn came, 
they didn’t like the sparse picking 


The company commander was shocked when he saw the First Squad’s shaved heads 
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which was left for them to choose from, 
so they remained cleanly shaven which 
was in itself outstanding, since every- 
one else in the company was bearded 
or bewhiskered in one way or another. 

Everyone quickly developed an affec- 
tion for their beards and whiskers; per- 
haps it was superstition, but, more 
likely, it was because it distinguished 
one squad from the other. A combat 
rifle platoon isn’t complete without its 
many rivalries; yet, it is also a 
smoothly working unit. By keeping 
their distinctive facial appearances well 
groomed the men of the company be- 
came a part of a unifying tradition 
which had become stronger as the 
beards and whiskers grew thicker. 

Now, Harry, beardless, was a threat 
to the 1st squad, 1st platoon. 

“No beard?” Shackle said, not want- 
ing to believe it. 

“He must get one,” said First Fire- 
team Leader Hainje. 

“Tobacco juice rub nightly,” said 
Second Fireteam Leader Buie. 

“Cosmoline stimulates growth,” said 
Third Fireteam Leader Huhn. 

“Better transfer him,” Hainje said. 
“Send him to machine guns.” 

“No,” Shackle said, “it’s a act of 
providence he isn’t whiskered.” 

“Yeah, that’s right!” the three fire- 
team leaders grumbled in unison. 

The squad shook their heads sadly 
and walked away, leaving Harry alone 
with his razor and his bristleless face— 
soaped. 

For the next few days, Harry went 
through the ritual of shaving in the 
morning, at noon, and again in the 
evening. He shaved in every direction: 
with the grain, against the grain, across 
the grain, and even kattykorner a 
couple of times. All for naught. Once 
he found a hair amidst the foam on his 
razor and was momentarily happy be- 
fore discovering that the hair had fallen 
from his head. He tried Buie’s sand- 
paper, he chewed tobacco, used Huhn’s 
cosmoline massage, but, when his face 
turned to a temporary brownish hue, 
the corpsman ordered him to stop it. 
He wrote to a costumer in Hollywood 
for whiskers made-to-order, but, all the 
while, he knew deep-down that the 
tailor-made whiskers wouldn't arrive 
until long after the company moved 
back up on line. Besides, an artificial 
tradition would be worse than no tradi- 
tion at all. 

The squad was always there with 
encouragement. 

“How’s it, Harr?” Shackle asked, 
testing with his finger. 

Harry’s face: smoooooth as the bore 
of a twenty-two. 

“Try leaving it grow for a week, 
Harr,” Hainje said. 

Harry tried for two weeks. Then 


three. Nothing. 

“Shave every other hour,” Huhn 
said. 

Harry did and wore vaseline on his 
face for a week. 

Harry shaved again... and again... 
and again... 

Naturally, Harry participated in the 
training schedule with the squad, and 
he worked in well, too, but he was 
always rather uncomfortable when with 
the squad. He tried not to show it, but 
it was there, and it wasn’t because he 
wasn’t trying his best. He was trying 
his best, and he knew that the squad 
knew it and were on his side. 

When the night before the company 
was to move up on line arrived, 
Shackle assembled the squad. Harry 
assembled with them. That was how it 
seemed to him anyway. The squad as- 
sembled—and him. The other squad 
members noticed this and tried to con- 
vince him of his welcome, but to no 
avail. It had become a _ psychological 
block, and, since that was a poor atti- 
tude with which to go up on line, either 
Harry had to cultivate a crop of 
whiskers or he would be of little if any 
use to the squad. Harry knew this, and 
the others knew it too. 

“We want you with us, Harr,” 
Shackle said. 

“Yeah, Harr,” Hainje said. “We need 
you!” 

“It’s an act of providence,” Buie 
said. 

“Yeah,” Hainje said, “and we can’t 
beat that!” 

“No, we can’t,” Shackle said, “but 
we can sort of equalize it.” 

“Huh?” the three fireteam leaders 
grunted in unison. 

“We grew the whiskers to save Fitz, 
didn’t we?” Shackle said. 

“Yeah!” Hainje said, “we can shave 
them off to save Harry!” 

“But the officers are clean-shaven,” 
Buie said. 

“Yeah,” Huhn said, ‘and we can’t 
move in on their tradition .. .” 

“But we gotta do something!” 
Shackle said. 

The squad leader and his three fire- 
team leaders shook their heads and 
scratched their whiskers. 

The next morning, there was an in- 
spection prior to moving up, and, at 
this inspection, Captain Maximilian 
Leo, the Company Commander, was 
visibly disturbed to discover Shackle’s 
squad cleanly shaved. 

“What is the meaning of this, Ser- 
geant?”’ Captain Leo asked. 

“Pfc Budkin cannot grow whiskers, 
Sir,”’ Shackle said. 

“I know that, but, for your squad to 
be cleanly shaven .. .” Captain Leo 
glanced nervously at the Gunny Ser- 
geant who stood nervously beside him, 


then looked at Shackle. “After all, Ser- 
geant, it was your squad who started 
all this, and it was . . .sort of agreed 
upon ... gentleman’s agreement... 
that we officers would remain cleanly 
shaven. Yours, I believe, was the 
Martin Van Buren type...? Well... 
that’s neither here nor there now! And 
it wasn’t that we officers didn’t want 
beards! We wanted them! We wanted 
Van Dyck beards, but third squad, 
mortars had Van Dyck beards. But, 
now, for you to permit your men to 
appear ... in public... without their 
whiskers, why ... why... it’s an in- 
vasion of Officer’s Country.” 
“But, Sir, we are not invading. . 


exactly...” 

“But, you are cleanly shaven, are 
you not?” 

“True, Sir, but we are also bald- 
- headed!”’ 

“Baldheaded!”’ 


“Aye, aye, Sir: cleanly shaven and 
baldheaded!”’ 

Captain Leo stepped one pace back- 
wards, as if rocked by a straight left 
jab, but, shaking it off, he snapped, 
“First Squad! Uncoverrrrrrr-ho!”” With 
perfect coordination, Shackle’s squad 
whipped their helmets from their heads 
and bared thirteen naked domes. Ignor- 
ing their weapons, Captain Leo passed 
through the rank and examined care- 
fully the barren pate of each man, then, 
shaking his head and mumbling some- 
thing undiscernible, he continued with 
the inspection. 

Morale was high when the company 
moved up, because, immediately, the 
officers commenced growing Van Dyck 
beards by special arrangement with 
third squad, mortars who agreed to 
take over the Martin Van Buren style 
forsaken by Shackle’s squad who re- 
mained cleanly shaven and baldheaded 
until Harry’s peachfuzz turned to 
bristle and until a new replacement in 
the second squad, third platoon caused 
Shackle’s squad to adopt the Abraham 
Lincoln type beard which, until then, 
had belonged to the second squad, third 
platoon, who agreed to remain cleanly 
shaven until such time as their new re- 
placement’s peachfuzz turned to bristle. 
However, since by then, the officers had 
full Van Dyck beards, baldheadedness 
was no longer necessary for the second 
squad, third platoon. 

In a sense, therefore, everything was 
again normal. 

Yes, through boot camp and through 
tent camp and on the APA sailing 
across the Pacific Ocean to Korea, 
Harry Budkin was an ideal Marine, 
and the thought that he would one day 
shatter a tradition never occurred to 
him; however, the thought that he 
would one day create a new tradition 
never occurred to him either. END 
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The 105th Infantry Company, MCR, 
meets at a historic site: The 


State of Maine’s Capitol grounds 
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The Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center in Augusta, 
Maine, is a modern plant staffed by top-notch Inspector-Instructors 





by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 
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T WAS 38 below when Sergeant 
I Major Gene Duncan arrived in 
§ Augusta, Maine, with hurry 
up orders from Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
When he wheeled into the city limits of 
the Reserve’s most northerly East 
Coast unit, his wife was somewhat 
underwhelmed. 
“If this is Maine,” she observed, as 
her breath formed a frosty mist, “it 
doesn’t send me.” 





Maine Reservists 


But the cold was only on the outside. 
Since the Duncans moved in, they 
found New Englanders as friendly and 
warm as a fireplace. “A welcome 
wagon committee met us as soon as we 
moved in,” he reported. “And when 
our landlord learned I was a Marine 
—he lowered the rent.” 

Since Marines first opened shop in 
Augusta a few days before Christmas 
of 1949, the community has_ been 
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Staff Sergeant Philip A. Collins, MCR, employed 
at Togas, Me., Veteran's Hospital, reported to Ist 


Cpl. J. Chambers, a principal, YY 


instructed a map reading class 


cordial and cooperative. Then, the 
lusty Reservists of D Battery, Ist 90- 
mm Gun Battalion, under Captain 
William H. Hughes, met in the old 
Murray Machine Building at 326 State 
Street. As soon as the modern Navy- 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
was completed a few weeks later, Ma- 
rines moved in. Their present home, 
a few feet from the ancient and gray 
State Capitol building, has modern, un- 
crowded classrooms, a spacious drill 
hall, a wide array of training aids and 
a modern intercom system. Shortly 
after the first Summer training at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., that year, Maine 
Marines were tapped on the shoulder 
to bear a hand in Korea. 

The unit was reactivated on January 
14, 1952, but it was designated as a 
battery, and Major T. M. Stone was 
appointed CO. Later it became the Ist 
75-mm AAA Battery. Last year, pre- 
sumably because of the rapid advances 


in missile development, the unit was 
TURN PAGE 


Sergeant John P. Waller. The Top is a former 
Regular and has been with the Corps for 30 years 
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MAINE RESERVISTS (cont.) 


converted into its present status—the 
105th Infantry Company, USMCR. 
Most men said they welcomed the 
change. The NCOs liked it better too. 
“Those big guns,” said one veteran, 
“were pretty complicated for youngsters 
to master in the limited time they’re 
here.” 

Today, the 105th is commanded by 
energetic Major Frederick T. Baird, Jr., 
of Mount Vernon, Maine. The major 
can seldom forget that he’s a Marine. 
In civil life he’s the Marine biologist 
for Maine—and according to some 
NCOs, knows all the secret fishing 
holes around the area. 

“We requested the change to an in- 
fantry company,” admitted the major, 
“and our Marines seem more interested 
in the greater variety of instruction we 
can now offer. We think it’s better all 
the way around.” 

Major Baird also pointed out that 
Augusta Marines have plenty of boon- 


MSgt. J. Kurman coached the 
unit's newly formed rifle team 








docks nearby. “We also have our own 
indoor rifle range at the Center.” 

Presently, the manning level of the 
105th, including its satellite unit at 
Bangor, is 106 enlisted and four offi- 
cers. The composition of the group in- 
cludes students, paper mill and shoe 
factory employees, farmers, and a few 
assorted construction workers. One of 
the local problems is to work out a 
training schedule for the Marines who 
must work rotating shifts in the factor- 
ies. Normally, the unit meets on the 
first and third Monday evening. On 
the third Sunday of each month, Re- 
servists report for a double drill. 

The unit’s first sergeant, Master Ser- 
geant John P. Waller, USMCR, could 
be considered a ringer for Groucho 
Marx. He is seldom seen without his 
dark-rimmed glasses and a black cigar 
vised under his mustache. Actually, 
Waller has been a Marine since 1928. 
Young Reservists smile when the Top 
tells them sea stories about his service 
aboard Old Ironsides. But it’s true. 
When the historic vessel was restored 
in 1931, Waller was the only Marine 
assigned to her crew during the three- 
year cruise from Bangor, Maine, 


Maj. Baird, CO, (L) explained 
to Sgt. Maj. Duncan and Maj. 
Russ, I-l, how fish are marked 
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through the Panama Canal and back. 

“In his hometown of Waterville,” 
said the CO, “everyone knows our 
Top.” He works there as stock manager 
for Keyes Fibre Company, a leading 
paper plate manufacturing plant. And 
no one was happier when the unit was 
changed to an infantry outfit. “I think 
our men are better fitted for infantry 
work,” he agreed. Waller’s philosophy 
is uncomplicated. “Hell,” he snorted, 
“I'd like to see the entire Marine Corps 
stress primary infantry training for all 
hands—and make men specialists after 
that.” 

Last year, the Top pointed out, when 
the unit had 75-mm_ skysweepers, 
Augusta Reservists were probably the 
only unit of their kind in the nation 
with their own private air force. The 
Exec, Captain Philip S. Bird, used his 
private Piper Cub to add realism to the 
tracking drills. At those times, the 
weapons were usually set up on the 
Capitol park, within a few feet from 
the Capitol. Startled passers-by usually 
hustled for cover—uncertain as to what 
might happen next. “It really dram- 
atized our unit, though,” said one 
NCO. 

Capt. Bird, Exec since last year, has 
been a Marine since 1952, when he 
joined while a law student at Boston 
University. He is a graduate of the 
7th Officers’ Candidate Class at Quan- 
tico and has completed a course at the 
Naval Justice School, Newport, R. I. 
At Cherry Point, he was Legal Officer, 
prior to his release from active duty 
in April, 1955. 

As a civilian, Capt. Bird is City 
Solicitor at Waterville, his hometown, 
where he also engages in general law 
practice. 

“We've got a lot of experience rep- 
resented among our men,” believes the 
captain, “and we’re lucky to have a 
good bunch of NCOs.” 

The process of turning out precise 
infantrymen is an intricate task. “The 
scope of our Reserve training program,” 
observed Major Donald M. Russ, the 
Inspector-Instructor, “amazes me. Al- 
though Reservists are basically civil- 
ians at heart, they are interested 
enough to turn out excellent instructors 
in weapons, map-reading, and tactics. 
They are willing to learn on their own 
time and are very cooperative,” he 
said. 

Major Russ, an infantryman whose 
long suit is tanks, has been a Marine 
for 16 years. He is a First Divvy 
veteran, and considers himself fortun- 
ate to be assigned to a friendly New 
England community. Most of his seven 
man I-I staff of regulars are in agree- 
ment. 

The major, a tall, professional officer, 
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SSgt. E. X. Gorman, Sgt. R. Ladd, and HMI G. Barnett, performed 


annual Winter rite: installing storm windows at their training center 





Sgt. L. C. Smith, (L) a weapons instructor for the Bangor Reserve 
unit, is a civilian gunsmith. Cpl. K. Towne is his classroom assistant 




















MAINE RESERVISTS (cont.) 


is more enthused about the duty in 
Augusta now than he was the day he 
arrived from Norfolk. It was in the 
midst of the busy tourist season. The 
best accommodations he could find 
then came to $36 a night. Since then 
he has solved his problem by buying 
a home. He’s now an active member of 
the community and several civic clubs. 

“The Marine Corps is more than well 
accepted here,” he said. “Everybody 
likes Augusta, and vice versa. We have 
a hard-working, competent group of 
Marines. Usually the Governor helps 
us kick off our annual ‘Toys for Tots’ 
campaign, and the papers and radio 
stations give us plenty of attention.” 

When the results of last year’s “Toys 
for Tots” program were tabulated there 
were more than 8000 toys. At Christ- 
mastime, Marines in Augusta are Santa 
Claus. Mail addressed to Santa Claus 
at the North Pole is delivered by the 
Post Office to the Marines at the train- 
ing center—for action. 

One of the reasons that the com- 
munity of 20,000 respects the small 
contingent was illustrated last Summer. 
When a prominent physician was lost 
in the woods, the State Game and Wild 
Life officials promptly pleaded for vol- 
unteers to help in the search. Augusta 
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Technical Sergeant Charles Allen, an engineering 
student at the University of Maine, musters Reserve 


Marines responded by mustering the 
entire I-I staff, clad in utilities, cart- 
ridge belts and canteens, for a trek in 
the Maine woods. 

Major Russ’ senior enlisted man, 
Sergeant Major Gene Duncan, was 
called to Augusta from Lejeune to be 
an instructor for the new 75-mm sky- 
sweepers. He is considered a top man 
in this intricate field and in September, 
1957, was selected to report to Quantico 
to help write the technical test for the 
0741 field. Duncan is a graduate of the 
Army’s AA and Guided Missile School 
at Fort Bliss, Texas and is completely 
at home with the big artillery. 

Since he enlisted at Raleigh, N. C., 
on April 1, 1941, Duncan has served in 
Iceland with the brigade, at Palmyra 
Island, the Marshalls, was in North 
China with the First Division, and 
did duty at Yokosuka, Japan. This is 
Duncan's first tour of independent duty 
and he thinks it helps break up FMF 
routine, despite the long and sometimes 
irregular hours necessary for him to do 
his job properly. 

“Most Reservists,” said the sergeant 
major, “are avidly interested in mili- 
tary things. They may be motivated 
by different factors, but the job of the 
I-I is clear cut. It’s our job to sustain 
that interest.” Duncan is especially 
pleased to see how well the six-month 
program is working out. “When the 
average teen-ager around town comes 
back from PI six months later, he’s a 


members of the satellite unit at Bangor. These men 
serve under the command of Captain R. G. Libby 














new person—well-informed and disci- 
plined. You can see the difference.” 

Recently, the local paper ran a fea- 
ture comparing the Reserve training of 
the services at Augusta. “Marines came 
off very well—and this has helped our 
cause no end,” he believed. 

Duncan’s only E-7 among his tiny 
crew of Regulars, Master Sergeant 
Joseph J. Kurman, of Salem, N. J.. 
holds the job of training chief. “We've 
got more gear here,”’ he observed, “than 
I ever saw at Lejeune. There’re mock- 
ups, overhead and opaque projectors 
here—and if we’re ever short of any- 
thing, we can usually borrow it from 
the Navy.” 

Currently, Kurman is busy training 
a new rifle team, which he hopes will 
equal the phenomenal success of the 
team that he coached while on NROTC 
duty at the University of Pennsylvania. 
There, his team won first place in the 
Second Army Area Rifle NROTC Stu- 
dents Match in 1953; took first in the 
Greater Philadelphia area Trophy 
Match that year; won the Second Army 
Area Rifle Match in 1954, and in 1955 
won the Greater Philadelphia Trophy. 

Kurman maintains an abiding in- 
terest in marksmanship. But he sheep- 
ishly explains his Purple Heart won in 
Korea by saying, “I got caught look- 
ing.”” His present team is the youngest 
he’s ever worked with. “The average 
age of my new team is nineteen,” he 
admitted. 




















Capt. Frances X. Quinn, of Boston's Officer Selection Office, visited 


the Bangor, Maine, satellite unit to interview an interested applicant 


Technical Sergeant Eugene M. 
Melillo, Supply Chief; Staff Sergeant 
Edmund X. Gorman, Administrative 
Chief; Sergeant Robert Ladd, Admin- 
istrative Clerk and Hospitalman First 
Class George Barnett, USNR, who’s 
been with the Marines for three years, 
round out the I-I staff. 

To keep the Regulars proficient in 
the subjects they need to know, every 
I-I staffer is enrolled and active in a 
Basic Course. The sergeant major and 
gunny pore over the Officers Basic 
Extension Course; the others work on 
the Enlisted Course. The major is 
studying the Officers’ Junior Extension 
Course. “Some of our Reservists are 
interested now,” he said, “and they’re 
enrolled too.” 

Among those engaged in night study 
is Master Sergeant Orville W. Farr, 
USMCR, Training NCO on drill nights 
and a civilian load dispatcher for the 
Central Maine Power Company when 
he’s not in uniform. 

Farr, a former drill instructor, has 
been a Marine since 1942, served in 
World War II and was called in for 
Korea. He is staying in, he said, be- 
cause he likes the Corps, training, and 
working with troops. “Instruction is 
more standardized now,” he _ noted, 
“and there have been vast improve- 
ments in training aids.” 

Since he has been with the unit since 
it was formed in 1949, Farr has noted 
some changes. “The most striking 
change is the conversion to an infantry 
unit,” he said. “I believe this is good 
because we can do with fewer techni- 
cians now.” Farr also noted that there 
are fewer former Marines among his 
crew today. In 49 almost everyone was 
an ex-Marine,” he said. 





MSgt. Orville W. Farr, MCR, the Training NCO, leaves his job as 





Augusta Reservists are those of Corpo- 
ral Jack Chambers, youthful school 
principal at Damariscotta, and Sergeant 
Leonard C. Smith, a gunsmith at 
Bangor. At Augusta’s satellite unit in 
Bangor, less than 100 miles from the 
Canadian border, most of the Reser- 
vists are students. 

There, under Captain Robert G. 
Libby, a student at the University of 
Maine, a platoon of 35 Marines meet 
each week. The senior NCO, Technical 
Sergeant Charles Allen, an engineering 
student, thinks the group is fortunate 
in having a large percentage of former 
Regulars. “Many have returned to 
college after their Marine Corps ser- 
vice,” he explained, ‘and like to keep 
up with the Corps.” 

At Bangor, Marines have no training 
center of their own but are guests of 





load dispatcher for Central Maine Power Company, to report for drill 


Master Sergeant Edward E. Haskell, 
the company gunny, has also been with 
the unit since its early days. “I think 
everyone agrees,” he said, “that there’s 
terrific improvement since our conver- 
sion to infantry.” Haskell, a civilian 
fuel oil businessman, helps keep a 
goodly portion of Reservists comfor- 
table during the cold New England 
Winters. 

Haskell, with two Purple Hearts 
earned in Korea while with the First 
Tanks, has been a Marine for 12 years. 
He stays in, as do most of the senior 
NCOs at Augusta, to keep abreast of 
Corps changes and to retain his rank in 
case the claxon horn sounds again. “If 
I have to come back,” he admitted, “I 
want to do it with some rank.” 

The unusual occupations among 





the Navy, who generously makes its 
facilities available. Major Russ, the I-I, 
drives up on meeting nights to help in 
training and logistical problems. 

Most Marines who come to Maine 
or Augusta for duty usually agree with 
Sergeant Major Duncan’s estimate of 
the situation. “I think this is one of 
the friendliest communities I’ve ever 
been in,” he said candidly. “The wel- 
come wagon never ceases here. We’ve 
even picked up some of this Augusta 
hospitality. Whenever a Marine gets 
orders to join us—we don’t wait to hear 
from him. He gets a rundown on 
housing, schools and a breakdown on 
all facilities available locally. 

“New England’s hospitality seems to 
be a lot warmer than its Winters.” 

END 
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Lt. Col. R. W. Huntington (fifth from right, front row) posed 
with some of his officers during the Spanish-American War 
Submitted by Bill Murphy 





Submitted by Capt. William R, Bay 
A dramatic flag-raising ceremony took place in a Japanese 
prison camp when word was flashed that the war was over. 
U.S. Marines and British soldiers formed the color guard 








Submitted by MSgt. Charles W. Altman 
Fifteen years ago, members of 
the Bachelor Staff NCO Mess, 
€ Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, South Carolina, 
posed for a group photograph 
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Submitted by Sgt. Joseph A. Roesch, (Ret.) 
Marine Detachment, serving at 
Naval Magazine, St. Juliens 
Creek, Va., in Summer of 1905 


HERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 
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From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


MSgt. Charles W. Altman 

739 Monticello Drive 

Falls Church, Va. 

Bill Murphy 

Los Angeles Times 

202 West First Street 

Los Angeles 53, Calif. 

Capt. Wm. R. Bay 

H&HS, MWHG, 2dMAW 

MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 

Sgt. Jospeh A. Roesch, USMC (Ret.) 
932 River Street 

Port Huron, Mich. 

MSgt. Samuel Solomon, USMC (Ret.) 
1741 Foster Road 

Las Cruces, N. M. 

Brig-Gen P. M. Rixey, USMC (Ret.) 
3200 Edgewood Avenue 

Richmond 22, Va. 

Samuel Cosman 

Apt. +2H Sheridanville 

Fort Dix, N. J. 

J. 9. Mecum 

110 North Avon 

Burbank, Calif. 

















Native dignitaries and members of Marine Corps 
YMO Squadron, stationed at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 


Submitted by Samuel Cosman 
This crew of Gun +5, Marine Detachment, U.S.S. 


Enterprise, won an "E" for marksmanship in 1938 
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Submitted by MSgt. Samuel 











usom, (Ret.) 
Quantico's first graduating class of machine gunners, who used the 
Lewis m. g., Caliber .30, prepared to embark for overseas in 1917 


Submitted by Brig. Gen. P. M. Rizey, (Ret.) 
turned out to welcome Charles A. Lindbergh when 
he paid a visit to the West Indies republic in 1927 
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Submitted by J. Q. Mecum 


The 158th Co., First Regiment, was photographed 
in January, 1919, while serving at Guantanamo Bay 
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ATLANTIC phe alae awarded 
Closing dates: 31 Mar.— 


AREA 30 June—30 Sept.—31 Dec. 


MARKSMANSHIP 


ATLANTIC Comprises all Marine activities 


& home ports east of the 


AREA Mississippi River 





PACIFIC Comprises ail Marine activities 


AREA & home ports west of the 


Mississippi River 











Acting MSgts, Acting GySgts, 
Acting SSgts, GySgts, SSgts. 


on EAD 





& Lance Cpls, Regular and 
Reservists on EAD 





Pfes and Pvts, Regular & 
Reservists on EAD 





Recruits 
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AWARDS 


& Sets, Regular and Reservists 


Acting Sgts, Acting Cpls, Cpls, 










Winchester M70 Rifle 
$40.00 
Gold Medal 





Winchester M70 Rifle 
$35.00 
Silver Medal 





Winchester M70 Rifle 
$30.00 
Bronze Medal 




















$25.00 $25.00 
Gold Medal Gold Medal ¢ 
$20.00 $20.00 
Silver Medal Silver Medal Si 
$15.00 $15.00 
Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Br 
$10.00 $10.00 
Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Br 
Certificate Certificate ( 
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Ist. PLACE Telescope Sight & Carved Sling— 





ANNUAL 
AWARDS 





2d. PLACE Telescope Sight & Carved Sling— 





3d. PLACE Telescope Sight & Carved Sling— 












Quarterly winners, regardless 
of rank or station are PACIFIC 
eligible for the Grand Prizes 


awarded annually AREA 


Winchester M70 Rifle 
$40.00 
Gold Medal 





Winchester M70 Rifle 
$35.00 
Silver Medal 












Winchester M70 Rifle 
$30.00 
Bronze Medal 















































$25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 
al Gold Medal Gold Medal Gold Medal Gold Medal Gold Medal Gold Medal 
$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
lal | | Silver Medal Silver Medal Silver Medal Silver Medal Silver Medal Silver Medal ; 
$15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 
jal | | Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal 
$10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 
lal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal Bronze Medal 
Certificate Certificate Certificate Certificate Certificate Certificate 























zold Medal— Plaque— Miniature Trophy 


iilver Medal— Plaque 


jronze Medal— Plaque 
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HIRD QUARTER 


2 





Spey 


High Rifle 
Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $80 


SSgt. Norman O. Triplett—242 
Ist MarDiv 
Camp Pendleton, California 


+ ee 


Second Place 


Winchester Field Gun, Silver Medal 
atid $70 


TSgt. Eugene G. Gunderson+-241 
MCRD 





San Diego, California 


Third Place 


Winchester Carbine, Bronze Medal 
and $60 


Cpl. Robert L. Balderson—240 
Marine Barracks 
Brooklyn, New York 














HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE THIRD QUARTER 
LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


STAFF NCOs 


240 SSgt Robert H. Arents 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


238 SSgt Floyd L. Stedham 
MB, Bremerton 


238 TSgt. Bill W. Collier 
MCRD, San Diego 


238 MSgt Benedict L. Souza 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

237 SSgt Alberto Quiroz 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

237 TSgt Elton K. Carvin 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

237 TSgt Alfred L. Hatfield 
MCB, CamPen 

237 SSat Clarence D. Garcia 
MCS, Quantico 


237 SSgt Coleman L. Spitzer 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


237 SSgt William L. Stange 
MCS, Quantico 

236 MSgt Henry A. Peterson 
MCAS, Quantico 

236 SSgt Bryan E. Burnett 
HOMC 

235 TSgt Charles E. Cameron 
HOMC 

235 TSgt George W. Craig 
IstAAA Battalion, SanFran 
235 TSgt William E. Backus 
MCSC, Albany 

235 SSgt George W. Coffey 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

234 SSgt Robert L. Nieberger 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

234 TSgt Elbert R. Goodall 
MCSC, Barstow 

234 TSgt Trinidad Davila 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

234 MSgt James H. Peterson 
MCB, CamPen 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


SGTs—CPLs 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


PFCs—PVTs 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $50 IN CASH 


239 Sgt William H. Shumway 
MCS, Quantico 


235 Pfc Stephen N. Knapp 
MCS, Quantico 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $40 IN CASH 


237 Sgt Daniel J. Bergeron 
MCS, Quantico 


235 Pfc Gerald A. Freund 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $30 IN CASH 


236 Sgt Barry F. Siegal 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 Pfc James P. Acherman 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $20 IN CASH 


236 Sgt Paul D. Christensen 
MCB, CamPen 

235 Sgt Ronald L. Foster 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 
235 Sgt Richard A. Frakes 
MCRD, San Diego 

235 Cpl Arthur Coleman 
MB, 15th Naval District 
235 Sgt Robert E. Clemons 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 


234 Pfe Harry K. Hurd 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

233 Pfc Richard A. Mikkelson 
MB, Bremerton 

232 Pfc Thomas G. Brown 
Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 
231 Pfc James E. Shaw 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pfc Robert L. Delong 
MCB, CampPen 


WINNERS OF $10 IN CASH 


235 Sot Stanley P. Thurston, Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 

235 Cpl Jack E. Schwichtenberg 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

234 Sgt Edwin T. Gray 
MCSC, Barstow 

234 Cpl Delano D. Cannaday 
Force Troops, CamPen 

234 Cpl Joe E. Shankles 
MCRD, San Diego 

234 Sgt Richard J. Ferraro 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

233 Sgt Edward L. Savage 
MCAAS, Mojave, Calif. 

233 Cpl Dale R. Putnam 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

233 Sgt Marion C. Anderson 
MCSFA, SanFran 

233 Sgt Hans J. Noschka 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

233 Sgt Helmut C. Schaefer 
2dMAW, Edenton 


233 Cpl James R. Hale 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pfc Wallace F. Berthiaume 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

230 Pfc Manuel A. Silva 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 

230 Pfc Jimmie W. Dugan 
MB, Long Beach, Calif. 

230 Pfc Kenneth K. Krohn 
MB, Moffett Field, Calif. 
228 Pfc Billie F. Poe 
3dMarDiv, ¢/o FPO, SanFran 
228 Pfc James D. Oney 
MCAS, Cherry Point 

226 Pfc Vincent G. Sweetiand 
MCAS, Cherry Point 

226 Pfc Gene R. Wright 
NGF, . Washington 

225 Pvt Wayne M. Elliott 
NGF, Washington 

223 Pfc Anthony F. Boyle 
HQMC 

216 Pfc Keneth G. Crandall 
HOMC 

212 Pte Arnold S. Harder 
HOMC 


RECRUITS 


235 Pvt R. M. Erving 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 Pvt Douglas H. Casteel 
MCRD, Parris Island 


235 Pvt Jerry J. Hoffer 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Melvin G. Pool 
MCRD, San Diege- -- 


233 Pvt Richard L. Braun 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Charles E. Chapman 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt David H. Anenson 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Hugh D. Langlois 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Richard L. Reinert 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt George Kleinschmidt 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt George A. Mersereau 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Francis A. McGowin 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt K. L. Hicks 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Robert L. Jordan 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Harold L. Goodes 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Dennis L. Haynes 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Earl H. Hinnant 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Robert W. Pederson 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt William D. Boyd 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt William J. Karner 
MCRD, Parris Island 


END 
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Edited by MSgt. Woody Jones 








Beirut Marine 


Corporal Tony Awad had it made when 
he arrived in Lebanon last July. His 
mother and father, sisters, cousins, 
uncles, aunts and a host of friends were 
waiting to greet him. 

Born in Lebanon, of naturalized 
U. S. parents, Tony was required to 
visit this country prior to his 21st 
birthday to confirm his U. S. citizen- 
ship. With his father, he crossed the 
Atlantic in 1956, and lived at the home 
of a married sister in Elmira, N. Y. 

After enlisting in the Marine Corps 
in April, 1957, Tony was at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., awaiting a transfer 
to Okinawa, when his orders were 
changed, sending him to the scene of 
the near-East crisis. In Lebanon, he 
served as an interpreter with Brigadier 
General Sidney S. Wade’s 2d Pro- 
visional Marine Force. 





Photo by Lou Lowery 


° : ° Inf tional Servi Offi 
Gen. Pate (L) congratulated Technique of Instruction winners, Sgt. D. msg on Division, EME 


Dvorak, SSgt. B. Chapman, SSgt. R. Newman, Sgt. S. Schurstein Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Family Plan 


Sergeant Doris M. Keeler, now a re- 
cruiter in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., enlisted in 
the Marine Corps four years ago, 
shortly after she graduated from 
Hughestown High School, in Pittston, 
Pa. 

Last July, Doris talked her cousin, 
Private Judith Ann Nossavage, into 
raising her right hand for the enlist- 
ment oath. In October, Doris _per- 
suaded her sister, Sally, that she should 
embark upon a career as a Woman Ma- 
rine. Judy, who had finished basic 
training at Parris Island, S. C., was 
home on “boot leave’ and witnessed 
Sally’s enlistment. 

Judy is now stationed at Quantico, 
Va. Sally is at Parris Island, in boot 
camp. Doris? She’s still in Wilkes- 











Barre, rounding up relatives. 7 ; Official USMC Photo 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station Recruiting Sgt. Doris Keeler (left center) talked her sister, Sally (R) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and her cousin, Private Judy Nossavage, into enlisting in the Corps 
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“But, Gunny..." 


It isn’t often that a Marine Pfc gets 
to “lower the boom” on his gunnery 
sergeant in front of an audience of six 
million people—and get away with it. 

Pfc Straud J. Fredregill, company 
clerk, “G” Co., 2d Battalion, Fifth Ma- 
rine Division, and a civilian were 
selected from a studio audience to par- 
ticipate in NBC TV’s “Truth or Con- 
sequences” program. 

The Marine and his civilian oppon- 
ent were to vie for the attentions of 
actress Joanne Dru by “talking down” 
each other to the attractive star. 

What Pfc Fredregill didn’t know was 
that his company gunnery sergeant, 
TSgt. Donald F. Van Sickle, was in on 
the plot. At the proper moment, after 
the civilian had verbally belittled the 
Marine, and while the Pfc was offering 
a rebuttal, an on-stage change was 
made. The civilian slipped from his 
booth, where he had been out of sight 
of his opponent, and his place was 
taken by Van Sickle. 
=o The Marine Pfc poured it on, at- 
Official USMC Photo tempting to convince Miss Dru that he 
TSgt. D. Van Sickle (R) had a surprise for Pfe S. Fredregill, who TURN PAGE 
tried to ‘snow’ actress Joanne Dru on a national television program 








Medal Winner 


For an act of heroism last February at 
Cherry Point, N. C., where he was 
serving as a truck driver, Pfc Robert 
T. Dollar, Jr., has been awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal. 

Pfc Dollar had been assigned to a 
Navy defueler, and detailed to pump 
gasoline from a main high octane line. 
Excessive pressure caused a break in 
an adjoining line. A geyser of high 
octane gasoline shot as high as 30 feet, 
flooded the area, and drenched Dollar. 

An extremely dangerous situation 
was created when the spouting fuel 
landed on a building where personnel 
were working, and where an oil-fired 
space heater was burning. Pfc Dollar, 
attempting to stem the flow, was re- 
peatedly lifted off his feet by the tre- 
mendous pressure. 

Suffering from fuel burns over his 
entire body, Dollar wrapped his legs 
around the pipe, and, through sheer de- 
termination, he managed to cap the 
pipe and stem the flow. 

The citation accompanying the medal 
read, in part: “By his quick initiative 
and cool courage in an emergency, Pfc 
Dollar was directly responsible for pre- 
venting the possible loss of life and 
extensive damage to aircraft and build- 





ings... ee ar : Official USMC Photo 
de Marine Division (Reinf ] EME Lt. Col. B. F. Sohn (R) pinned a Navy and Marine Corps Medal on 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. Pfc R. T. Dollar, Jr., for an act of bravery at Cherry Point, N. C. 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


was, by far, the better of the two men. 
Bob Barker, the program’s master of 
ceremonies, interrupted at that point, 
and suggested to the young Marine that 
an apology might be due the civilian in 
the booth. 

Fredregill agreed, and turned to 
apologize. When his gunny stepped 
from the booth, the look of shock, and 
of things to come, mirrored on the Pfc’s 
face brought down the house. 

For their part in the show, both Van 
Sickle and Fredregill were given Pola- 
roid cameras. 

Informational Services Office 


Ist Marine Division (Reinf.), FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


New Recon Technique 


A select group of First Division Ma- 
rines, skilled and experienced in mili- 
tary scouting, are testing a daring and 
new reconnaissance tactic, the stabilized 
free fall. 

Marines of the division’s Force Re- 
connaissance Company are using the 
practical application method—jump, 
and jump again—to evaluate combat 
uses of sky-diving, with emphasis on 
recon tactics. 

The newest method of entry into 
enemy territory, actually nothing more 
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Official USMC Photo 
During WW Il, Lt. Col. J. Bolt (seated) flew as wingman for Lt. Col. 
"Pappy" Boyington, author of the best-seller, "Baa Baa Black Sheep” 


Official USMC Photo 
€ A First Div. Marine performed a stabilized 


free fall while testing new recon" techniques 


we Official USMC Photo 
ae Fred Wilkinson, warden of Atlanta Federal Prison, 
was honored by Marine musicians and a drill team 











than an unhampered, body-controlled 
dive from a fast-moving aircraft, has 
more than proved its worth in prelimi- 
nary tests. 

Use of the free-fall has added a new 
success factor to the already-perilous 
reconnaissance skill. Until the plum- 
meting sky-borne scout opens his para- 
chute, he is safe from detection by 
radar and other instruments perfected 
within the past decade. 

Under actual combat conditions, 
Marine para-scouts can jump from fast 
aircraft at high altitudes, delay the 
parachute opening until less than 3000 
feet from the ground, and land in a 
pin-pointed area, ready to carry out the 
assigned mission. With the new 
method of entry, chances of being de- 
tected by an enemy have been reduced 
to a minimum. 

Through continual practice at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and over the nearby 
Mojave Desert, the Marine birdmen 
have converted the sky-diving skill to 
military application, without sacrificing 
any accuracy in descent, or control. 

Division of Information 


Headquarters, U. S$. Marine Corps 
Washington, D. C. 


Honored 


Fred T. Wilkinson, a_ twice-wounded 
Iwo Jima veteran who is the present 
warden of the Atlanta, Ga., Federal 
Prison, was recently honored, along 
with the prison inmates, by a drill team 
and the U. S. Marine Corps Drum and 
Bugle Corps, from the Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. 

The tribute, in Atlanta, to Mr. Wil- 
kinson and the inmates was for their 
cooperation with the Marine Corps in 
“Toys for Tots” programs, in which the 
prisoners repaired toys to be distributed 
by Marines to needy children. 

Leatherneck received a letter from an 
inmate which read: 

“Dear Sit: 

“I am writing this to you and to 
the Leatherneck Magazine so that we 
can have a way of thanking the Marine 
Corps, and the men from the Drum and 
Bugle Corps and Drill Team from 8th 
and I. 

“The Drum and Bugle Corps, with 
the Drill Team and the Marine Corps 
Color Detail, gave us a special per- 
formance, parade and review. To us 
inmates this was a very special honor 
and privilege, and one which will not 
be forgotten around here for a long 
time to come. 

“So, again, to the U. S. Marine 
Corps, the men of the Drum and Bugle 
Corps, Drill Team, and the Marine 
Corps Color Detail, our Thanks 
always! 

“A grateful inmate” 


Informational Services Office 
éth MCRRD, Atlanta, Ga. 
END 











SEPTEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

Sgt. D. Garcia 

14b Warlick Street 
Jacksonville, N. C. 


"Looks like the sergeant is 
getting new shoes today." 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before February 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the March 1959, issue. 
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iFROM OUR 


READERS 








Few PEOPLE ARE acclaimed for their personal 
dynamic greatness, yet these few could and should in- 
spire us all. Such a man was David, a tall skinny Marine 
with enough faith and guts to fight death, moral collapse. 
and physical disfiguration; yet with the odds a thousand 
to one against him-he emerged a champion. 

As a hospital corpsman in the Navy, I was assigned 
to an orthopedic ward at a U. S. Naval Hospital. To 
become more familiar with the patients, the nurse asked 
if I'd give the medications. This being the first time | 
performed the duties of a corpsman in an actual ward. 
| was quite apprehensive: but the first patient was easy. 
two pills and a glass of water. As I went about giving 
the medications with increasing confidence I became 
aware for the first time that all the patients were watch- 
ing me. Another patient on the list was to receive a 
penicillin shot. This was to be the test, for up to this 
time I had only practiced giving shots on grapefruit and 
to other corpsmen in school, never on an actual patient. 

As I approached the bed I found a pathetic looking 
soul, in a spread eagle cast from his chest to his toes. 
Lying there on his back he gave the impression of an in- 
verted “Y.” This sprawling patient was David. I don't 
recall his last name, nor did anyone else in the ward, he 
was just David. As I stepped up to my task I could feel 
the eyes of everyone doubting my ability. My confidence 
began to recede. If my first shot in the ward was a suc- 
cess the patients would have a little more confidence in 
me and I’d have a great deal more confidence in myself. 
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David 


by G. M. Snodgress 


David, who knew the shot was coming, welcomed me 
aboard with a broad, friendly smile. He told me to go 
ahead and get it over with, he’d had so many shots by 
new corpsman that he felt like a pin cushion. 

As I sent the needle in, my blood pressure rose critic- 
ally, and it came near failing when David screamed and 
yelled at the top of his voice that I had crippled him for 
life and called to the nurse to get the plasma ready for 
him. After the shot I was completely shaken by the 
incident, the nurse told me to go have a cigarette and 
relax. Trying hard not to face the laughing patients as 
I left, I guided my shattered self to the doctor’s office. 
I could hear the nurse giving the patients a bad time 
about the noise and hilarious laughter, but this didn't 
help, I knew that I was a flop as a corpsman. The door 
opened and the nurse told me not to mind the patients’ 
jokes and handed me David’s medical history. 

The more recent entries stated that David had been a 
Staff Sergeant in the Marine Corps and after several suc- 
cessful landings he had finally been hit. The lower por- 
tion of his body had been raked with machine gun 
bullets smashing his pelvis and upper legs. The time of 
the removal from the beach was short and the evacua- 
tion to the hospital ship was a little longer, and now 
David had been at the hospital for over a year. The 
medical history was detailed in therapy and post opera- 
tion notes. The prognosis was poor, the circulation was 
impaired, bones were reshaped and often reset with steel 
plates and screws which appeared to be the only thing 
holding him together. One glaring fact stood out in the 
history; the lower portion of David’s body was com- 
pletely insensitive, no feeling, he couldn’t have felt that 
shot if he had tried. 

Later that day in the ward I confronted him with my 
new found knowledge and he laughed aloud as did the 
rest of the patients. The fellow in the next bed said that 
it was a standing joke. David had to get the shots and 
someone had to give them to him. Since he didn’t feel 
it, they made a joke of it and shook up all the new 
corpsmen. We were all laughing by now and I came to 
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realize that I had been accepted by the patients, many of 
whom were to become life long friends, thanks to David. 

David was thin after his long stay in the hospital and 
seemed to lose weight after each operation. He had 
cheerfully entered surgery for numerous major opera- 
tions as each operation was a step away from the pos- 
sibility of amputation. He was a tall person, not only in 
stature but in character as well. David was an immacu- 
late person, both physically and morally. The language 
he used to give encouragement to others was of thé intel- 
lectual caliber with an Eastern twang. He was at ease 
talking to the janitors as well as congressmen, who 
happened through. David was continually offering, and 
would help out whenever and however he could. He 
liked to help the nurse make cotton balls and 2 x 2s; he 
said it kept him out of mischief. 

There are various types of statures which qualify a 
person at first glance to predict character and, personal- 
ity. Here was a not too particular type face which 
matched the not too particular type body. With a 
person like David, one does not measure external limita- 
tions, but rather the internal dimensions. In about three 
years of almost complete dependency he had developed a 
personality which displayed kindness and sympathy, love 
and compassion. If any of the other patients nad troubles 
they always talked them over with David, he could 
usually straighten them out. David was a living ideal of 
mature personality and human understanding. His phi- 
losophy of life must have been endowed by greater and 
deeper meditation and prayer than one can realize. Day 
after day, he laid on his back for over two years, unable 
to move from his chest down. This experience proved 
to him that people as a whole were compassionate and 
kind for he trusted them all. Beyond this lay the even 
greater desire to live as a normal person again. All who 
came in contact with David shared his luminescence of 
a brighter, happier life, and felt the angry pangs of pity 
that such a person must remain in bed for the rest of 
his life. 

Because he had given so much happiness to the ward, 
we were all jubilant when the doctor said David could 
get into a wheel chair. Everyone pitched in and shortly 
we had a wheel chair specially rigged, more like a rolling 
bed. Soon David was challenging other patients to races 
and he was going to the regular movies. The spirits and 
hearts of everyone were high, for now in a small way 
we had given him a bit of happiness, which he so richly 
deserved. 

The days passed quickly. David had started to gain a 
‘ittle more weight and appeared to be physically better. 
The cast was removed and replaced many times between 
operations in the following months and the apparently 
useless therapy continued. 

In the Fall the doctor said that David was to be trans- 
ferred to another hospital. In the waiting period the ward 
suddenly lost its cheerfulness and the only person who 
kept up our spirits was David. The day came when the 
ambulance drove up and we pushed David to the exit. 
An odd group followed us—wheel chairs, crutches and 
the sound of braces filled the passageway. People from 
other wards and from all over the hospital came to wish 
him well. Somehow from his bed he had affected the 
lives of everyone with his dynamic personality and ever 
present good nature. 





There were signs of hard squinting when he waved 
from the window of the ambulance as it drove away. A 
person had entered our lives, lived among us and without 
hope of ever getting out of bed gave both gaiety and 
sorrow that none of us will ever forget. He left courage 
behind for others like himself and for us, but I’m sure 
that he had ample to spare. It took plain guts to face 
the fact that you’d be bedridden for the rest of your 
life. Facing it was not enough for David, he temporarily 
adjusted to it, but envisioned something more promising 
and had become a better person because of it. 

Now he had left, and from time to time in the ward 
someone would say, “remember when David...” We 
all remembered little things about him, the big fuss he 
made Christmas morning when he awoke and found a 
big red ribbon tied around his new cast; the wedding in 
the ward when David was the best man; the cheerful 
words in the morning; the wise cracks when a corpsman 
came in slightly hung over; the hopes we all had for his 
happiness even though recovery was thought impossible. 
Just talking about him makes one realize how fortunate 
we are. 

I traveled about from here to there as Navy men will 
and toward the end of my enlistment I reported for 
duty at the U. S. National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Maryland. While I was there I renewed many 
old acquaintances; doctors, nurses, corpsmen and some 
patients. 

While waiting for coffee in the snack bar before the 
movie, I looked around to see if there was anyone there 
I knew. I was surprised to see a wheel chair fixed 
similar to the one that we had made David. The person 
in it was in a spread eagle cast, and my hopes soared, for 
casts of that nature are not too common. 

As I left the line to go over, I saw that the patient 
was thin like David. Now I was almost running, half 
way there I called. It was a bitter disappointment when 
the patient turned and it was not David. At the same 
time a yell came back, “DOC!” I looked around quickly, 
searching the other wheel chairs, but no one resembled 
David. “Doc,” the call came again, and everyone was 
looking. Turning again to the first wheel chair, I saw 
what I had overlooked the first time. I had expected 
David to change in two years, but not to the glorious 
extent that he did. 

Standing there behind the wheel chair, vigorously 
waving a cane and dressed smartly in a Marine uniform 
was David. It was difficult to realize that this was the 
same guy that “could never get out of bed.” We made 
such a fuss that every one in the place turned to look, 
but it didn’t matter. David was now wearing braces 
and using a cane. “They’re still my own legs,” he said. 

TURN PAGE 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


He had not changed much, still the dynamic personality 
and the pleasantness. Even though he had gained weight, 
you still might call him slim. His face had filled out and 
the brown eyes were no longer recessed in shadowed 
pits. A glowing ruddiness had replaced the gaunt pallor 
on his sharp face. The smile now even looked richer and 
not at all forced as it may have been many times in the 
past. 

Sooner than anticipated David was discharged from 
the hospital as an out-patient and, as expected, I was 
discharged. Later I received an invitation to David's 





As I NEAR the end of practically eight years with 
what, in my opinion, is the finest military organization 
on earth, I now realize that nowhere in the world could 
I have achieved such a broad experience in human 
nature, nor have attained such a high degree of under- 
standing of life itself. 
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Editor’s Note: Miles Barrett enlisted in the Corps 
at the turn of the century. His letter to his sister, 
the original in flowing Spencerian script, reflects 
the familiar pride. so characteristic of young Ma- 
rines who have always found the Corps just a little 
hard to believe—in spite of the fact that they have 
become a part of it. 
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wedding. As I read the note that was attached, I re- 
membered the way David was when J first saw him, and 
then I visualized the way that he would walk out of the 
church, head high, proud and happy. I gave thanks, as 
I’m sure David often did, not only to God, but to the 
staff of medical personnel who made this miracle pos- 
sible. 

William Henley once referred to a person like David. 
His poem “Invictus” describes the ‘‘unconquerable 
souls” of men who can truly say, “I am the master of my 
fate, the captain of my soul.” The rest of my life I will 
give thanks for knowing such a powerful person as 
David. 


Opinion 
by Sgt. James E. O’Donnell, Jr. 


Upon my return to civilian life, I shall never forget 
that my period of service in the United States Marine 
Corps was of greater benefit than time I might have 
spent pursuing any phase of civilian life. Although mine 
is not that of a Corps career, I will always be an example 
of the proverb. “Once a Marine—Always a Marine.” 


Letter From Asan 


by Miles Barrett 


Presidio of Asan 
Nov. 19, 1902 
Dear Sister: 

It has been a long time; nearly seven months 
since I have heard, through you, of the people at 
home, but if all the people are well, and in good 
health, that is all I care about knowing; as for 
myself I am in the best of health, am now 6 ft., 1 
inch in height, and weigh 175 pounds, and never 
felt better in my life. I have been working in the 
office at this post since the latter part of July; a 
very easy position, done every evening at 5 o’clock. 
and have nothing to do until 8, the following 
morning. 

I have written these notes on the Marines, from 
different articles, and books, I have read on the 
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organization, since I have been working in the 
office here; I don’t want you to conclude from my 
personal impressions contained in them, that I am 
in love with the service: but I will say that the 
service is an excellent school, for acquiring experi- 
ence. In fact the opportunities for acquiring that 
are practically unlimited; and I have heard that 
experience is a good teacher. 

I suppose it will be Christmas by the time, you 
receive this letter, this will make my fourth Christ- 
mas away from home; The first in “Alabama;” 
the second in “California; and the third and 
fourth on these islands, but will be back at home 
in good time for next Christmas... . 

Taken all in all a Marine is an exceedingly 
versatile individual. 


He’s a rattling good soldier and a corkin’ sailor, 
too, 

And it’s business always business, that he means; 

He’s on the deck for fighting, and his motto’s 
“Ever true;” 

He is “Private Blue, United States Marines.” 


Then it’s, hi get your gun, Billy Blue! 

There’s some fighting to be done, Billy Blue! 
And tho you ain’t the man to brag, 

You were never known to lag, 

In following the flag, Billy Blue. 


He fought old Johnny Bull, when his foot was on 
our neck, 

Then in 1812 he fought him on the sea: 

Again with Scott in Mexico, he stormed 
Chapultepec, 

And in °61 helped make the bondman free. 


There were sixty of his comrades, that went down 
on the Maine, 

But he raised the flag in Cuba first of all; 

He was at Cavite, then he went to work again 

Out in China, where he opened up the “ball.” 


So it’s strike up the band, Billy Blue; 
You’re the finest in the land, Billy Blue, 
For we know where you’ve been: 

In the trenches of Tien Tsin, 

And on the walls of old Pekin, Billy Blue. 


You kin blow about your hero volunteer. 

And your rough and ready, steady, infantree; 
You can sing about your Jackie, and can cheer 
For your neat and handy, dandy cavalree. 


But of all the sojer-men I ever knew, 

And of all the sailor men I ever seen, 

When there’s fun or fuss or fight, the boy to keep 
in sight 

Is Billy Blue, United States Marine. 


Then it’s Captain, Major, Colonel Blue, 

We think we’ve got a little job to do: 

There’s a landin’ to be made, and a bill as must be 
» paid, 

An there’s no one kin collect it, quick as you. 


Oh it’s Hi, Billy, Billy, Billy Blue, 

If what the Chaplain promises is true, 

Of the brave man’s great reward, when he goes to 
meet his Lord, 

I'd like to take my chance along o° you, Billy Blue. 


The organization certainly has a splendid record 
and from what articles I have read on the subject 
I find many different instances wherein they have 
received the thanks of Congress. Command-Offi- 
cers aboard war vessels appreciate the Marines at 
their true worth. 

Marines from Dewey’s fleet composed the first 
American forces landed in the Philippines. They 
also made the first permanent landing in Cuba, in 
1898, when a battalion of 600 Marines landed at 
Guantanamo, and held their position against 4000 
of the best troops Spain had in Cuba. 

The Marines were the first American troops to 
enter the “forbidden city” of Pekin in 1900. In 
fact, a detachment of Marines and Bluejackets, 
from the “Newark,” and “Oregon,” were in Pekin 
when the necessity for protection of Americans and 
foreigners was most urgent. Later a regiment of 
Marines came up from Manila and had fought 
several engagements between Tougchow, and Tien 
Tsin, before any other American troops landed in 
China. Their last campaign was down in Samar. 
The hardships which they were compelled to under- 
go during their march across that island were 
frightful and have seldom been equaled in our 
military annals. Lieutenant Col. Russel is now 
down in Panama with a Battalion of 500 Marines, 
for the protection of our interests. 

In fact, in every instance where it has been neces- 
sary to make a demonstration in our interest, 
especially in foreign countries, the Marine has 
always been called upon to do it and has always 
performed his duty in a professional and highly 
creditable manner. ... 

END 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


\s a guest sports columnist for The 
Pendleton TSet. Bob Kerr 
wrote an interesting item about Major 
Ted Stawicki, the Pendleton football 
coach. who has made a habit of coach- 


Scout. 


ing winners. 

Quantico halfback Harry Jeffer- 
son, a former University of Illinois 
football star, has consistently demon- 
strated the ability. and strength. to 
“shake off” would-be tacklers. and con- 
tinue downfield for long gains. 

At Camp Lejeune. N. C.. quarter- 
back William Neely and _ halfback 
Walt Bailey were standouts on a 
Group II intramural football team. . . 
At the Parris Island. S. C.. Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot. 
Budy Basil was named “Mr. Physical 


weight-lifter 
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Fitness” and “Mr. South Carolina.” 
At Camp Pendleton. Calif... Major 
Max D. Smith, Jr.. 
award from the National Pop Warner 
Conference for his efforts on behalf 
of Little Ray 


Rogers is the new Camp Lejeune 


received an 


League teams 


boxing coach. 

The Windward 
that middleweight Joey Giardello’s 
manager, Carmen Graziano, had his 
eyes peeled toward Hawaii Marine 
fighters Perey “Pepper” Price. 
Eddie Woods and Carmen Sceial- 
abba . . . Luis Molina, former All- 
Marine and Interservice lightweight 
boxing champion, and Olympic com- 
petitor. was reportedly training for a 


Varine reported 


professional ring career. 
Ray Scarborough, former Wash- 
ington Senator baseball pitcher. told 





a Camp Lejeune sports audience: 
“|. . anything that he (Ted Wil- 
liams) says can always be backed— 
with a hit.” . . . At San Diego, Pfc 
James Wright, of Service Co., H&S 
Bn., competed with over 900 entrants. 
won two championships in a bowling 
tournament. 

An item of interest to Marine Corps 
boxing Don Morrison. 
who won several titles as a bantam 
and featherweight. has transferred 
from Shaw Air Force Base. in South 
Carolina. to the Bolling AFB, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

When the San Diego Marine foot- 
ball team plaved the University of 
Honolulu. in Hawaii. this year. it was 


coaches: 


the first meeting between the teams in 
CWO Robert “Bull” 


Trometter, the San Diego coach. was 


20 years. 


a player on the 1938 Marine team 
which defeated the Rainbows. 

Captain John Losten, MSet. Fred 
Englemen, SSets. W. S. Dickerson 
and James Scott, and Sets. F. G. 
Mello and D. C. Johnson were mem- 
bers of a championship bowling team. 
at the Philadelphia Marine Corps 
Supply Activity. 

When Pete Calderon, the boxing 
coach at the Marine Corps Base. 
Twentynine Palms. Calif., took his 
team to Las Vegas for a_ benefit 
smoker. he couldn't find an opponent 
for his heavyweight. Robert Flores. 
Seems that Flores’ reputation as a Tri- 
state Golden Glove champion had pre- 
ceded him. 

Quarterback Pat Ryan threw three 
touchdown when the Hawaii 
Marine football team defeated an 
Army team. 64-2. in an_ exhibition 
game ... At a South Carolina State 
weight-lifting meet. at Parris Island. 
PI Marine Bill Champion lived up 
to his name. took the bantamweight 
title. 

Veryl Switzer, who was named to 
the 1957 Interservice All-Star football 
team while with Bolling AFB. failed 
to stick with the Green Bay Packers. 
was released . . . On Okinawa, softball 
pitcher Bob Nelson (Camp Hague 
Royals) won eight consecutive games. 
including four no-hitters and a one- 
hitter. 


passes 


Brig. Gen. Elmer E. Hall, USMC 
(Ret.). who died last September at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital. San Diego. 
was a long-time devotee to Marine 
Corps athletics. Gen. Hall retired in 
1946, with over 29 years service. 

END 








-CARMEN BASILIO- 


After losing his middleweight crown, 
many thought he’d slip back to the 
welterweight division. But Carmen 
came back with a decisive win over 
Art Aragon to become the No. 1 chal- 
lenger in the 150-pound class. 


- HANK BAUER- 


Considered to be slipping, after a so-so 
season with the Yankees, Hank came 
back in the world series, slamming four 
home runs, to tie a series mark shared 
by Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig and Duke 
Snider. 
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COME WE ARN DAMNWw TT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I 
change the present directives so as to 
authorize the recovery of clothing 
from all Obligors who leave active 
duty for Class III Marine Corps 
Reserve. Such recovery of all but 
personal clothing and one set of ap- 
propriate outer items could greatly 
alleviate the present budgetary prob- 
lems in clothing for the Reserve 
Program. This recovered clothing 
could be returned to Organized Units 
for re-issue and, therefore directly 
reduce their present hardship. It is 
felt that men who are not “manda- 
tory participants’ presently hold a 
tremendous amount of clothing which 
could be well utilized by the Marine 
Corps. Under present directives they 
retain a full issue and normally wear 
it out in civilian activities which 
means that if recalled to active duty 
they would have to be given a new 
issue anyhow. 

Since the initial issue of clothing 
is gratuitous and the clothing allow- 
ance is paid to men while on active 
duty it is not felt that such recovery 
would work a hardship of any type. 
This is particularly true in certain 
items of uniform, i. e., blouse, bar- 
racks cap, which are normally not 
worn after release from active duty. 

In the case of “Mandatory Partici- 
pants” the recovery could be of all 
items in excess of the normal Organ- 
ized Reserve issue. These men would, 
therefore, be expected to have suff- 
cient clothing for the periods of 
Annual Training. 


would 


Capt. Paul E. Wilson 
053178 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
launch a study as to the feasibility of 
establishing Staff NCO messes and 
clubs in all military services along the 
lines of present Commissioned Offi- 
cers’ messes and clubs. 

In order to effect such a change it 
would be necessary to establish a pay 
system for all Staff NCOs along the 
same lines as those of Commissioned 
Officers; i. e., when a man is pro- 


moted to Staff grade he would be 
placed on basic allowance for sub- 
lieu of 


sistence in leave rations, 





commuted rations and S&FSD, elimi- 
nating the frequency of pay record 
entries and thus effecting a great 
savings in disbursing department 
manpower and administration costs. 

If, after instituting such a system, 
a Staff NCO were ordered to “duty 
in the field” a continuous check 
would be instituted against his pay 
as is presently done in the case of 
Commissioned Officers on this type 
of duty. 

The overall savings to all branches 
of the services resulting from reduc- 


tion of Disbursing Department ex- 
penses, the independent operating of 
Staff NCO messes and the elimina- 
tion of leave rations, commuted 
rations and SXFSD pay would more 
than balance out the cost of a basic 
allowance for subsistence for all Staff 
NCOs. 

I also believe that a club and mess 
system of this type and “over the 
counter” payment of basic allowance 
for quarters would increase reenlist- 
ments and be an aid in recruiting. 


MSgt. Paul M. Manning 
645057 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate special classes during boot 
camp, and to continue at least one 
class in every training quarter, to in- 
clude the fundamental and essential 
operations of the Military Pay 
Record. 

Many hardships, inconveniences, 
discomforting and embarrassing situa- 
tions, and binding circumstances are 
caused a member only because “I did 
not understand that. .” In other 
words, he does not know or under- 
stand what factors involve a change 
or affect his pay status in one way or 
another. 

Too many are of the opinion that 
you must be a disbursing clerk to 
understand pay matters, but that is 
far from the truth. 

Disbursing clerks spend endless 
hours answering simple, yet impor- 
tant questions for Marines while they 
could channel that energy, effort, and 
time into more intricate disbursing 


jobs. 














An occasional class (primarily in- 
formation-type rather than instruc- 
tion) on pay matters would eliminate 
many extra hours of paper work for 
company clerks, SRB clerks, and dis- 
bursing clerks, and at the same time, 
boost a Marine’s morale by easing his 
mind and giving him more under- 
standing of a very important part of 
his service career: Pay! 

After all, it’s HIS money, why 
shouldn’t he know how, why, and 
where it’s being handled like it is? 


Sgt. William C. Bledsoe, Jr. 
1221261 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct a modification to be made to 
the present raincoat, or any new rain- 
coat accepted by the Marine Corps, 
to present a more military appearance 
when it is being carried but not worn. 
When the raincoat is carried over 
the arm it presents a very unfavor- 
able appearance when the rest of the 
uniform is so military. 

The modification that I would 
direct would be the addition of two 
straps attached to the inner side of 
the raincoat. These straps would be 
one inch wide and about eight inches 
long, made of the same material as 
the raincoat. One end of the strap 
would be sewn to the raincoat and 
have a button attached. The other 
end of the strap would have a button- 
hole. One strap would be sewn to 


ae 
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the right armhole and the other 
would be sewn about 10 inches from 
the bottom of the raincoat directly 
‘below the other strap. 

When the raincoat was folded, as 
described in the Landing Party 
Manual, these straps would encircle 
the folded raincoat snugly and hold 
it securely in place. This would pre- 
sent a neat appearance when it was 
to be carried and would make the 
raincoat easier to carry. Further, the 
folded raincoat would be easily laid 
out for clothing inspections, and easily 


stored when it couldn’t be hung up on 
a hanger. 

This addition of two small straps 
would not result in any appreciable 
increase in the cost of the raincoat. It 
would, however, result in a military 
appearance of the raincoat when car- 
ried, make the raincoat easier to carry, 
and would not alter the outside ap- 
pearance of the coat when worn. 


Capt. J. R. McCandless 
056499 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
cause a change in the present day 
sidearm of Marines. For years the 
.45 pistol has been carried by Ma- 
rines gs a sidearm in many different 
phases of military roles. 

A .45 is a dangerous weapon, but 
only so at very close range. For the 
average Marine to successfully score 
with a .45 beyond 35 or 40 yards is a 
rarity. A .45 can stop a man, but a 
hit is required. 

On the other hand the .38 pistol 
offers more of what is needed—ac- 
curacy. The .38 doesn’t pack the 
striking power of a .45, but, in actu- 
ality, it’s not required. The impact 
of the .38 is quite substantial for 
most, if not all, shooting that would 
be done with a .45. 

Safety features are more prom- 
inent on the .45, but then with a .38 
you don’t have the need for as many. 
The most common way to safeguard 
firing with a .38 is at half-cock, or to 
remove a cartridge from the cylinder, 
in turn, creating dead space. 

The .45 is far overrated, for it 
can’t actually be considered danger- 
ously effective, unless shot at ex- 
tremely close range. This fact alone 
can prove very hazardous under cer- 
tain conditions, for most of the Ma- 
rines who fire the .45 haven’t had 
substantial practice — familiarization 
courses only. But with a .38 there is 
one important factor that contributes 
greatly to accuracy: Lack of extreme 
bucking when fired. Also, the .38 
doesn’t have the bulky weight of a 
45. 

Loading of a .38 is slower than that 
of a .45, but ONLY if comparison is 
made with a fully-loaded magazine 
against six loose cartridges. Subtract- 
ing the loaded magazine and com- 
mencing from that point will place 
the .38 far in the lead, since it’s much 
faster and easier to load a cylinder 
than a magazine. 


Cpl. Richard VY. Sullivan 
1427260 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate action to change QM speci- 
fications on double steel wall lockers 
to provide for delivery of same as- 
sembled, rather than knocked down as 
is now the practice. The undersigned 
is aware of numerous instances where 
steel lockers, received directly from 
contractors at supply points, are re- 
shipped to requiring units, and as- 
sembly started, only to cease due to 
shortages of certain components with- 
in the cartons. 

Further, the manpower consumed 
in locker assembly is extremely high. 
A 50-man working party, working 
steadily throughout the day, can as- 
semble at most a total of 24 double 
steel lockers. Inspection procedures, 
manpower shortages, and method of 
packaging preclude the minute in- 
spection of each individual carton, 
particularly at supply points, or 
points of acceptance from contrac- 
tors. A locker without 
hanger bar is useless. Spare parts are 
not stocked, necessitating recourse 
only to the open market with a 
sample component for fabrication at 
local sheet metal shops when they 
are available. Even with proof of 
shortages at using level the 10% 
variation clause in contracts would 
protect any contractor from being re- 
quired to furnish missing parts unless 


shelves or 





he were so inclined, and then only 
after much delay. Furthermore, de- 
livery has already been accepted at 
supply center level. 

It is realized that the cost of ship- 
ment would be considerably higher, 
but the savings in money, time, man- 
power used in assembly, and intangi- 
ble benefits to morale from the 
“available for immediate use factor” 
would far outweigh transportation 


costs. 
WO James L. Fawcett 
019137 
END 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


Cherry Point Quartet Retires 


Four veteran Marines retired re- 
cently at Cherry Point, N. C., in a 
jet-age atmosphere that would have 
passed for science fiction at the time 
of their first enlistments. 

The combined careers of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Milton D. Hill, Major 
Lawrence A. Ballinger, Warrant Of- 
ficer Gus Reid, and Sergeant Major 


Victor E. Troutman added up to 
120 years of Marine Corps service 
and stretched back as far as Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s wartime 
administration. The  nearly-for- 
gotten Banana Wars, Asiatic Duty 
during the Prohibition Era, and 
numerous campaigns during two 
major conflicts were only a few of 
the highlights of the quartet’s serv- 
ice. 





& 
Official USMC Photo 


When Sgt. Maj. Vic Troutman retired at Cherry Point, he gave his 
sword of office to Sgt. Maj. J. Gardner. Gen A. Binney observed 
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Edited by 
MSegt. Paul C. Curtis 


Lt. Col. Hill, a native of Ala- 
bama, was designated a naval avia- 
tor after four years of enlisted 
service. He was a transport pilot 
for most of his career, but served 
with a helicopter squadron during 
the Korean War. The colonel plans 
to teach high school in Cleburne, 
Texas. 

Major Ballinger, a pay officer. 
served in China during the so-called 
“fat-period” of the late 1930s when 
Marines were clamoring for duty in 
the Orient. He, and Mrs. Ballinger, 
plan to revisit the Far East, then 
settle in Southern California. 

Warrant Officer Reid enlisted in 
May, 1919, shortly after the first 
World War. He served in Haiti, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, China, and the 
Pacific Theater during World War 
II. He intends to remain in North 
Carolina to hunt and fish. 

Sergeant Major Troutman was 
the Marine Corps Air Station’s 
senior noncommissioned _ officer 
when he retired. All of his 31 years 
of service were spent as an enlisted 
man. He, also, plans to live in 
North Carolina, and make his home 
in Troutman, a city named for his 
ancestors. 

Bad weather canceled the formal 
review which was planned for the 
retiring Marines. Major General A. 
F. Binney, Commander, Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing, and Brig- 

















adier General E. C. Dyer, Com- 
mander, Marine Corps Air Bases 
Eastern Area, held informal cere- 


monies indoors. 
Informational Services Office 
Marine Corps Air Station 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


SANTROCK, Cecil H. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 years) 


HARVEY, Robert A. Brig Gen. 
FRASH, William M. Col. 
HOPKINS, Zebulon C. Col. 
LEPPIG, George E. Col. 
BARRETT, Gilbert A. Lt. Col. 
CLAGETT, Francis C. Lt. Col. 
SCHULT, Jr., Charles Lt. Col. 
ANDERSON, Everett L. Major 
HOWARD, Frank L. Major 
SMITH, Nathan A. Major 
STEELE, Hugh M Major 
BASS, Joseph C. Capt 
CAIRNS, Melburn W. Capt. 
DERO, Joseph C. Capt. 
FORD. Aubry P. Capt. 
LE VAN, Richard W. Capt. 
SMITH, Elmore G. Capt. 
STOFFA, Jr., Joseph J. Capt. 
WALTER, Edwin M. Ist Lt. 
ALEXANDER, George cwo 
DE SADIER, Leslie cwo 
DOMINO, Sam J. cwo 
GIBBON, Theodore E. cwo 
GIBSON, Sr., Hugh E. cwo 
WESTENBERG, John C. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


TODD, Charles S. Brig. Gen 
FERRANTO, Felix L. Lt. Col 
HOPKINS, Frederick W. Lt. Col 
ABADIE, George G Major 
NOURSE, Ronald J Major 
POWERS, ‘‘J'' Bruce Major 


GILLIMORE, John H. Capt. 
HOLCOMBE, Voline P. Capt. 
CLARK, Norman R. cwo 
DOREY, Leander E. cwo 
FARMER, Claude U. cwo 
FOOTE, William A. cwo 
Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 379) 
HANEY, ‘"‘C"' “'L" Major 
CRAVIT, John E. Capt. 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
OSBORNE, Warren H. 218999 0141 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


DAVIS, Burnie E. 270436 0398 
FAULKNER, John M. 270430 0398 
JEFFREY, Maurice F. 266544 3598 
WILLIAMS, Raymond 243532 0798 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


BAUER, Bruce 267950 3411 
BOLLINGER, John S. 270847 0811 
BRIDGES Jr., Winnie J. 256529 3049 
BURT, Charles M. 245828 3049 
BUTLER Jr., William R. 254604 3049 
COGHLAN, Gub 245536 0369 
ELLZEY, Woodrow W. 267884 0369 
EVANS, Hoyt R. 263670 0369 
EVANS, William A. 269146 2731 
FOLTZ, Peter J. 269225 3021 
FOUCHE, Chandler E. 256329 1169 
FRANCIS, Charles F. 206861 6413 
GARDNER, ‘‘J'' ''P*' 269326 3311 
GARDNER, Ronald E. 270414 0141 
GILLIS, Wallace Cc. 249474 1391 
GWOST, George A. 264949 0231 
223080 2111 
270921 0369 
268111 2311 
250802 6661 
263453 3371 


HEMPILL, Howard W. 
HOGBERG, Leroy O. 
HUGHES Jr. James H. 


268025 6621 
263921 0811 
266244 0141 
269680 6412 
268997 3049 
268289 0141 
229564 1831 
267669 2131 
267556 6413 
234310 3049 
265945 6761 
270483 3349 
267336 3371 
313998 0141 
251878 0141 
250557 0141 
268202 3211 
270150 0141 
268163 0741 
SMALL, Samuel Ww. 268026 1871 
STEW ART. — i. 227777 3516 
WELLS, A. 658984 3619 
WIL LLIAMS, "helen R. 264182 6441 
YABLONSKY, George A. 254698 6481 
YESIONOWSKI, James J. 270898 3211 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


DAVIS, Edison C. 269801 0369 
JOHNSON Jr., Francis E. 270078 6413 
STINSON, Kenneth L. 264745 3049 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
LOCHMAN, Walter F. 2612020111 


JIMERSON, Floyd B. 
JORDAN, James L. 
MAYNARD, Manuel M. 
MC DONALD, Henry E. 
MC DOWELL, Jack W. 
MC FEELY, Herman G, 
MILLER, Horry L. 
MOHARSKY, Edward R. 
NAPP, James J. 

NIETO, George E. 
NOLAND, Gerald H. 
PARDILLO Jr., Raymond M. 
PARR, George W. 
RATTLEY, William G. 
RILEY, Charles J. 

ROY, Thomas B. 
SEBASTIAN Jr., Walter E. 
SHEPPERD, Thomas G. 
SIWICKE, John W 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


BENNETT, John T. 300319 2111 
CAMPOBASSO, John C. 244635 6413 
HAMILTON, Griffin H. 73288 0141 
MC CULLERS, Sidney 301640 3516 
NELSON, Julian W. 241364 0800 
SQUILLANTE, Anthony P. 244653 3051 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


HANDY, William A. 302969 3261 
HOWARD Jr., Merritt H. 1042929 0141 
REPLOGLE, Ferris E. 370704 0761 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


NUNN, Henry G. 321415 0369 
RAY Jr., James H. 376841 3531 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


like me!” They think the overall sys- 
tem employed is not a fair one. 

What system do they use? Here’s one 
man’s idea of how it all takes place. 

They take all the file jackets of the 
men who are qualified according to 
MOS, time in grade, take into account 
whether or not he is a Republican, etc. 
They go through these jackets and 
screen them very carefully. 

They next take the names of those 
persons found qualified and write their 
names on little chits of paper and put 
them in a Bull Durham sack. The 
junior member of the board shakes 
them up, and they pull out the proper 
number of names to fill the quota for 
that MOS. That way, all the members 
of the board can honestly say that they 
gave everyone a “fair shake.” 

Now we come to the real problem 
type of Marine. He was not selected, 
of course, but he just can’t understand 
why. He will let you know in no un- 


certain terms these facts: 

That he has for pay purposes 18 
years of service; that he has been in 
grade for the past nine years as a TSgt. 
He will quickly point out that MSegt. 
Hardboil only has 10 years of overall 
service: “Why I have that many years 
overseas duty,” he moans. 

In a conversation with this man, we 
learn he was an outstanding platoon 
sergeant, and as a TSgt. he has held 
many fine billets.... 

Name Withheld 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this summary on the 
workings of the promotion boards: 
“The enlisted promotion system of 
the Marine Corps is based on the fun- 
damental principle that each Marine 
shall have an equal chance for pro- 
motion. Once the basic eligibility re- 
quirements are met, every Marine 
competes with the other eligible Ma- 
rines in his grade and in his occupa- 
tional field for the promotion available. 
“It does not matter where the Ma- 
rine is presently assigned for duty, nor 
how many times he has competed 
previously, as each Marine that is 
eligible is considered on his record by 
the Headquarters Staff Noncommis- 


sioned Promotion Board as if he had 
never competed previously. 

“In the interest of impartiality Head- 
quarters Noncommisioned Officer Pro- 
motion Boards are not required to 
explain their recommendations and, 
therefore, the reason for nonselection is 
not known. 

“Nonselection does not reflect to his 
discredit; it may merely indicate that, 
in the opinion of these Boards, his 
overall record did not show him to be 
as well qualified as the Marines they 
recommend for promotion. 

“These Boards are appointed to 
select the best qualified Marines in 
each occupational field, and in each 
grade, for promotion. Standard of per- 
formance of assigned duties, time in 
service and time in grade are but a 
few of the many factors considered by 
these Boards. 

“Competition is keen as the number 
of promotions in each occupational 
field is based on the number of Ma- 
rines the Marine Corps needs in each 
grade and field. Promotions can only 
be made to fill the shortages in the au- 
thorized strength. Selection will depend 
on the merits of his record as compared 
to those of his contemporaries and the 


number of vacancies available.”’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the tep pay grade person- 


nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. 


We print as many as space 


permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 
This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 


BLACK. Richard L (6499) AirFMFPac 
to IstMAW 

BLAKE, Louis G (6499) AirFMFPac to 
IstMAW 

ROWN, Vaner N (6499) 2dMAW to 
istMarDiv 

CASWELL, Elbert L (0399) MD USS 


Boxer to IstMarDiv 
FAY, — S (6499) MAG-32 to Ist- 


MarB 

ROACH.. * ther J (0799) MAG-32 to 
2d Mar Div 
TILLOTSON, William L (3099) MAG-32 
to MB NB Bklyn - 
TOMPKINS, Richard (3099) IstMarDiv 


to MB NB Argentia 


FIRST SERGEANTS 

ALSOP JR, Irving R (0398) MB Wash 
DC to 3dMarDiv 

a Herschel L (0398) 2dMarDiv to 


3dMarDiv 

BAL TRA. ‘John J (0398) HQMC to MCB 
CamPen 

BARLOW, Quinton T (0398) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

BLOSCH, Robert H pte J MD USS 
Philippine Sea to IstMa 


BOCK, Joseph M (0898) 2d 155mmHowBn 
to ForTrps FMFLant 
BYCZEK, Stanley R 10398) 84thInfCo to 
istMarDi 
CHIANESE, Frank J (0798) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 
DENNY JR, James L (1898) NAS Oak 
to 3dMarDi 


Louis E (3598) MD 
USS Midway to IstMarDiv 
FAHLBUSH, Henry C (0898) 2dMAW to 
3dCommCo Rochester 

GILLIAND, Griffith (1398) 
USS Estes to IstMarDiv 

GINSBERG, oo J (3098) 2dMarDiv 
to MCSC Alban 

GOODWIN, Dibble G (0398) 9thinfCo to 
2dMarDiv 

GRANT, Theodore M (0398) 3dMarDiv 
to 84thinfCo Jackson Mich 

HITCHENS, Joseph G (3598) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

HODGES, asree W (2598) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

ISHLER, Bobby G (0398) MCRD SDiego 


MComm Det 


to 3dMarDiv 
JOHNS, Curtis E (3098) MAG-32 to 
MCSA Phila 

KIRKHAM, Charles H -, ” Naa 


FMFLant to MD USS Intre 
LANCASTER, Wilson G (3098) OaMAW 
to 42dinfCo Pittsfield Mas 
N 


LANGIN, Nestor F (0398) ‘MAG-14 to 
2d MarDiv 
Bee? se W (0398) 8thMCRRD to 
waist 
LLS, Nelson G (1398) IstMarDiv to 
MotiMarDiy 
MOON, John A (0398) MB NB to 3d- 
Mar Div 
MORGAN, James S (1398) 2dMAW to 
MAD Mfs 
NEWELL, Marshall N (6498) MAG-32 
to Ist 
O'CONNOR, James A (6498) 2dMAW to 


Ww 
‘Ee TON, William L (0398) 2d- 
MAW to 26thinfCo Greensboro 
PERKINS, Robert D (0398) IstMarDiv 
to MB WashDC 
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ROGALSKI, Joseph F (0398) MAG-32 to 
istMarBrig 


1g 
SHANNON, Kiernan M (3598) 6thinfBn 
to 3dMarDiv 
SKINNER, John L_ (0898) MD USS 
Galveston to 107thinfCo Lewiston 
SNYDER, Ralph W (0398) MCB Cam- 
Pen to a USS Eldorado 
STINECIPHER J Robert H (3598) 


arDiv 
WILSON. Robert Ww 
MCB CamLej 


(1398) Nicosia to 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
ANDERSON, Char jee. Mead (3537) 
Cc EITo 
Jack (6621) MCAS EiIToro to 
MCAS ElToro FFT 

-) MCRD 


BAUMANN, a E 
SDiego to ForTrps 29 

BOISSONEAU, Eugene C G08) 42dInf- 

Co to MCSA Phila 


istMar- 


BREESAN, Adolph D (2111) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

BROKAW, Thomas (0369) NAS Jax to 
2d Mar Div 


(2645) MCAS 
MB Pearl to 


BURKHART, Paul E 
Albany to MCB CamLej 
RY, Joseph J (0141) 
CRD SDtego 
James L (1841) MarCorComp 
Korea to MCSC Barstow . 
OLE, Joseph D (3516) IstMarDiv to 
CAS EI 


oro 
COLE, — H (0141) USS Forrestal 


to MCRD 

COMSTOCK, George F (0141) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to NRC Camp Elliott 
ey ey Alice J (0141) (tOthinfBn 
to SDi 
ae He Frank J (1169) tstMarDiv to 


CROWSON, Henry W (0300) MCB Cam- 
amPen 

peed R_ (3049) 3dMarDiv 

Saeed MarCorComp 


Ma 
james “Oat I9thRflCo to 
MB NS SFran 
EVELAND, le R (4631) MCB Cam- 
MCRD PI 


Frederick V (6613) Ist- 
E!Toro 

Delbert R (2561) MCAS 
SDiego 

(3141) HQMC to 
va og Donald R (1169) !2thMCRRD 
0 Is 
GARZARELLA. Frank W (3516) MCSC 
Barstow to MCB CamPen 
GAUGLER, —, F (2639) MCRD 
SDiego to IstM 


GIBBS, Arliss oa Ora) MCS Quant to 
istMTEn Atla 


GILLIAM, William L (6661) MCAAS 
Mojave to MCAS ElIToro 

GILLOTT, + ad C (2529) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Qua 


a oe pool (7041) MAG-1I4 to MCAS 

oro 

GRAFF, Oscar F (0141) MCB CamPen 
to 25thRfiCo Gary Ind 

GREENE, Peter F (0141) 107thinfCo to 


HARMON, Roy L (3516) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 
HARRISON, Marvin E (0111) MCAS 


EltToro to IstMarDiv 


HAUGLEY, Lorell J (2645) 3dMAW to 
IstMarDiv 

HERBOLD, John J (6442) MAD Mfs to 
MCAS EIToro 


HICKMAN JR, William H (0369) Ist- 
MCRRD to MCRD PI 

HOPPE, Fred (0141) 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

JAMES, Francis J 
Quant to NAS Quon 

KARAS, Clifford J 3088) MarCorComp 
Korea to IstMarDiv 

KITZMILLER, Lawrence R (0141) MCB 
CamPen to Camp H M Smith 

KROEGER, Herbert J (0141) 
dorado to MCAS EIToro 


MAD CorpC to 
“ASU a LL MCS 


USS El- 


























"Does this mean I'm being transferred?" 





























co 


ow 





KUNDRATAS, Sige 2 (2731) MCSA 
Phila to MCB 2 

LACKEY, Earl Ft yy USS Tarawa to 
MAG-26 New River 

LARRIEU il, James A (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to MCSC Barstow 

— at, Soong rs (2561) 2dMAW to 


MCRD SDie 

MC CARTHY. *Eupens S (0231) tstMar- 
Div to 34MAW 

ee Luther (0300) MAG-14 to 


MC 

METCALF, Frederick A (0300) 3dMAW 
to MCB CamPen 

MONTGOMERY, Oran E (6671) Pt 
Mugu Calif to 34MAW 

MCORE, Leo D — istAAAAWBn to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

MUTT JR, Samuel (2529) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

MYERS, a T (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
CSA Phil 


ila 
NICHOLS, _ 4 A aid MCB CamLej 
MCA aufor 
OKELLY, “Jose YI ‘(2561) istMAW to 
a Ralph A (2731) MCB 29 Palms 
PATTERSON. Hugh D (0369) IstMAW 
B CamP 


M amPen 
PEEK. ‘io F (2561) 3dMAW to 
MCRD ie 
re’ Gerald G (3049) 3dMarDiv 


MCB Cam 
PRESSLEY. Henry W (3421) HQMC to 

MCAS ElITor 
aired Virgil (2639) IstMarDiv to 


MA 
Ross JR, Walter (1371) MCB CamLej 
to 8thMCRRD 
ROWLEY, Theodore (6413) NAS Bklyn 


to 

SAVAGE, Millard D (6671) Pt Muga 
Calif to 34MAW 

SCHMITT, Leo J (2511) MCB CamPen 
to MCRD SDiego 

SCOTT, Paul W (2645) 3dMAW to Ist- 


arDiv 
SHAW JR, Arthur B (2639) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB 29 Palms 
SMITH, Robert F — ForTrps FMF- 


alms 

STANLEY, John L (6519 MAD Jax to 
MAG-32 Beaufort 

STRACHAN, Donald D (2639) 3dMarDiv 


to MA 

ab ge — F (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFra 

TEETERS, Harold A (3537) 9thMCRRD 
to ForTrps FMFLan 

TIRPAK, Soeree M (6412) MAD Mfs 
to MCAS EIT 

VALCO, Charles. ‘, (0141) {stMarDiv to 


WACLAWSKI, Esther D (3441) 12th- 
M to MCR 


WALLS, Harley E = 2dMAW to 
Camp Ry utler 

WATKINS, Chalmer Ww (2639) IstMar- 
Div to IstMarBrig 

WHITE, John T 1833) 9thMCRRD to 
ForTrps CamLej 

WHITWORTH, Glynn . (0141) tstMar- 
Div to 5thinfBn Detro 

WINKLER, aoe F (0141) istMarDiv 
o MAD rpc 

YEAGER, Frederick G (2543) HQMC to 
ForTrps FMFLant 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADCOCK, Paul w. wre ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to NGF W 
ADCOX, Johnny y (0369) MCSC Albany 
to 2dMarDiv 

AIKEN, Francis W (1539) MCSC Albany 


to HQMC 

ALBIN, Bobby L (7131) 2dMAW to 
NAS Lakehurst NJ 

ASHLEY, Wallace D (3537) IstMarDiv 


MCB CamPen 
BALLOU, Harold E coats MarCorCold- 
; iv 
BOLAND, Robert T (1371) HQMC to 


D ourg 

ee Giles O (6412) NAS Jax 
to 29 Palm 

BOUDROW, ‘Wallace A nrg ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS EIT 

BOYCE, Forrest C (371) Hawthorne 


S ElToro 

BROOKS, bg ed C (2561) 3dMarDiv 
ej 

BRUCH, John N (3537) 2dMarDiv to 


CamPen 
BRUSH, Frederick M ta MCSC 
Barstow to MCB Cam 
BURCHAM, _ E (4621) 3dMarDiv 
to ong Alban 
CALDWELL, Madison G (08tt) tstMar- 
Div to MCB Cam 
CARBONI, Henry v (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 
CARSON, Patrick S (6412) NAS Jax to 


2dMA 
COMaaE be a—_ J (3516) tstMarDiv 
to MCB C. 
— Ronen H (2529) Mojave Calif 
MCAS ElTor 


COOFER, Bote L (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

COZZI, Vincent A (5711) Marianas 
Guam to ForTrps 29 Palms 

cnAePece. Ouida W (4029) (2thMC- 
RRD to MCRD PI 

oun}. om J (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFra 


DAVIDSON, Lawrence (3411) 12thMc- 
RRD to MCB Cam 

DAVIS, Walter E 3088) MCSC Albany 
to MCB CamPen 

DE JOHN, Anthony (0141) MCB Cam- 
Pen to HQMC 

DEMPSEY, Thomas J (3049) MCRD PI 
to MCSA Phila 

DENSON, Frederick R (3537) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 


DICKENSHEETS, ent E hig For- 
T MC Die 


t] R 

DE GIOVANNI, Anthony J (558!) Ist- 
MAW to IstMarDiv 

DOUGHERTY, ee = (2511) 2d- 
MarDiv to MCRD S 

DOWNES, —_ A (6781) 2dMAW to 
Pt Mugu Calif 

—_: William (6933) MAD Mfs to 


van 
my Robert W | aad MCB CamPen 


o Camp H M Sm 
EVERETT, ag oll "N (3537) IstMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Pal 
FAULKENER, pa’ R ceret) ForTrps 


FM ms 
FISHER, Richard a. ‘Gyzi) ForTrps 
FMFLant to IstSer Mfs 
FLORENCE, Harvey 3 "(3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Albany 
FLOTTUM, Robert “a (2336) MCAS 
or 


0 
GARCIA, Arthur (0369) KodiakAl to 


GAYE JR, Walter L (25it) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 
GEISE, Gordon F (3516) IstMarDiv to 


B CamPen 
GORDON, Claude a (2639) MCSC 
Albany to MCAS ElIToro 
GREEN, Vernon L mty en FMF- 
Lant to Marianas Gu 
GREER, Charles K (2511) SthMCRRD 


t SDiego 

GROBY JR, Mark G (25i1) ForTrps 
iego 

GROGG, John L (0141) MB Pearl to 

3dMAW 

ey ie Robert (3071¥ IstMarBrig to 


HARTMEN, sete N (6413) MAG-I4 to 
MCAAS Yum 

ay Robert A (2539) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDie 

HIATT, Duara. D (6413) MAG-26 New 
River to MAD Jax 

HIBBS, Lewis C (3049) 6thMCRRD to 
MCSA ila 

HILL, Thomas N (2561) AirFMFPac to 


MCAS ElIToro 

HINNANT, William A_ (2511) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD iego 
HOLLMANN, Robert Rs (0369) 9thMC- 
RRD to MCB CamP 

HOWELL, Jack L (5711) istMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

HORTIE, Robert E (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

HULETTE, George A (4131) 2d4MAW to 
MCB CamLej 

JORDAN JR, Stanley H (3049) 60thinf- 
Co to MCSA Phila 

KAVON, Donald R (0141) 2dMarDiv to 


KEUTZER, Leon . — MarCorComp 

KIND, William R (2639) ForTrps FMF- 
t CS Quant 

Ann M (0141) 26thRfICo to 


9thMCRRD 

KRYSINSKI, — A (3049) 62dInf- 

Co to 2dMarD 

se Henry L (7131) AirFMFPac 
o NAS Lakehurst N 

LAGGREN. Calvin H (0781) MCB 29 

MB China Lake 

LANIER, Leonard E (5597) HQMC to 


2dMAW 
LAWRENCE, Richard C (2561) 34MAW 


to HQ 

LEBLANC, Arthur P (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to CamPen 

LEE, Robert H (3516) 9thMCRRD to 


2d Mar Div 
LIPPE, Ralph (0231) {t2thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 
LLEWELLYN, John M (O11!) MAG-26 


to MCB CamPen 

LOCKHART, yee L (2tt1) MCB 29 
Paims to MCB mPen 

MALAY, Daniel L a(b412) NAS Niag to 


dMAW 

MANN JR, Frank (6641) 3dMAW to 
MCAS EIToro 

MATTESON, John H (6413) MAD Jax 
to MCAS ElIToro 

MC GINNIS, oe B (6431) MAD 
Jax to MCAS ElITor 

MC GINNIS, Raymond C (3537) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB mPen 

MC HUGH, witliam T (0141) HQMC to 
gt te Cam 

ae abe d Billy R (811) tstMarDiv 
0 

nage Seabron N (0231) tstMarDiv 
0 

——- eee R (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSFA SFra 

MERRELL, Geese B (0369) tstMarDiv 
to Vallejo Calif 

MORAN, Gene F (0231) IstMarDiv to 
3dMAW 

MORRISON, George E (3049) IstMar- 
Brig to LanForTraUPac SDiego 

MUCIEK, John B (2771) MCS Quant 
to MCRD SDiego 

NAGY. John (0369) MCRD SDiego to 
MCB CamPen 

NAIMO, Joseph (6442) MAD Mfs to 
MCAS E!IToro 

NEVINS, Earl F (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

NICHOLS, Robert J (0141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to HQMC 

NORRIS, Swnens G (2511) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRD SDiego 

OFFERMAN, ee D ai MCAAS 
Mojave to MCAS E 

PACKARD, Norman 4 *(2336) istMarDiv 
to 3d4MAW 

PAULSON, Paul (3371) {IstMarBrig to 
MCSC Barstow 

PEW, Maurice E (3537) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MCRD PI 

PIERSON, Thomas F (2311) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarBrig 

PLANETA JR, Andrew (6671) 2dMAW 
to Pt Mugu Cali 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


PLONOWSKI, 
PORTER, Lynn M (none) IstMarBrig to 


Charles P (3516) 5th- 
Pe 


NAS So Weymouth Mass 

POWERS, John A (1871) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB CamPen 

QUIGLEY, George E (3516) 3dMarDiv 
to IistMarDiv 

QUIJAS, Martin (2511) 2dMarDiv_ to 
MCRD SDiego 


wy yy ‘Darrel R (3011) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Paims 

RAFFERTY, Thomas C (6933) MCAS 
CherPt to MAD Mfs 

RAMOS, Luz (181!) MCRD SDiego to 
istMarDiv 

RENFRO, Norman M (6431) MAD Jax 
to NAS NorVa 

RUSSELL, Ray P (0121) IstMAW to 


ForTrps 29 Palms 


SABOURIN, Mary A (0141) SthMCRRD 
to MCRD Pi 


o 

SCOTT, Ralph R (3049) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCSFA SFran 

SCRAPER, James W (0231) 
to 3d4MAW 

SHAW, Clarence M _ (2773) 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 

SHELTON, Harold G (2561) IstMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 

“ae Roy E (6727) IstMAW to 

oro 

SMITH Bobby L (1341) 2dMarDiv to 
3dSpiGruCo Kalamazoo Mich a6 

Se Edward W (2761) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCB CamPen 

STELLEMA, Frank H_ (3049) 
ipones Korea to MCSA Phila 

SWAIN, Gaylor W (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

bis es Harold F (0848) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

THOMAS, iMickey (3049) 2dSpGruCo to 

Al 


(6413) NAS 


istMarDiv 
ForTrps 


MarCor- 


winder D 


a dM 
TRISCRITTI, Frank P (2561) IstMarDiv 
QmMc 
VANCE, William G (1349) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
VANCIL, Woodrow W (3516) MCB Cam- 

















Lej to MCB Ca 
VEATER, jimmie’ Fost) MCB CamLej 
to 3d4MAW 
WALLIS, Paul L — MarCorComp 
Korea to MCB Ca 

WATSON, Wayne F ttho61) istMarBrig 
to MCS Quant 
WILLIAMS, Lindbergh (6621) MCRD 


SDiego to MAG-26 New River 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ABELL, Edward J (6511) MCS Quant to 
MAD Jax 

ABRAMOWICZ, Raymond F (0369) Ist- 
MAW to MCRD SDiego 

ALBRIGHT, Richard 4 (4313) 8thMC- 
RRD to NTC GLakes 

ALLEN, Harold J (3049) MCS Quant 
to 9thMCRRD 

PPLEBY, William } (3041) MCSC 


cose) MCS 

sh 

AUSTIN, Charles W (2511) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 

BACKUS, Phillip A (2336) IstMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Paims 

BAKER, Gardner C (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

BARDEN, Joyce L (0141) 2dCommCo to 
istMCRRD Garden City LI 

BARRON 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

BEAVERS, Bobby F (6641) 3dMAW to 
istMarBrig 

BEESO Charles E 


Robert D (3537) ForTrps 
istMarDiv 
(i8it) MB 
mLej 

"O0thInfCo to 


(1391) 


Durham J 
WashDC to ForTrps Ca 

BERRY, Blair B (0141) 
MCB CamPen 

BINGAMAN, Arlie R (3531) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

ae Jack C (3531) MCRD SDiego to 
istMarDiv 

BLAKESLEE, Richard C (2771) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 


BLANK, Louis E (0369) ee to 
MB NNSyd Portsmouth Va 

BLITCH, Eugene P (2634) IstMAW to 
MCS Quant 


— RD Site E \aeaanad MCB 29 Palms 

BREEDLOVE, a H (3021) 3dMar- 
Dive to MCSC Barstow 

Jil af Chester A (2533) USS Pocono 

BOYDEN JR, John E (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCRD PI 

BRENTON, Thomas J MCRD 
oes to istMarDiv 

BROOKS, Mason 4 (2533) FMFPac to 

ForTrps 29 Palm 


eng 9 Billy T (3049) MCAS CherPt 


(0369) 


to amPen 
BROWN, Edgar L (3069) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 


BUDNIK, ‘Danie T (6511) 24MAW to 
MAD Ja 

BUNCH ik. John J (5711) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

BUTCHKO JR, Stephen W (0369) MCS 


ar? to MCR 
(5711) 3dMarDiv to 


BUTLER, Erston 
Forte ps 29 Palms 
BUTLER, Floyd L (2531) IstMarDiv to 


CRD SDiego 
BLELICK, Joseph M_ (3041) Nicosia 
Cyprus to MCS Q 
CANNON, aryll N (3531) 1t2thMC- 


RRD to IstMarDiv 
CARPENTER, Bobby L (1371) IstMAW 
to 3dMAW 
CARPENTER, James O (1341) IstMar- 


Div to MCB CamLej 
CARTER, Roy (C369) 2dMarDiv to MB 
NorVa 
CEFAIL, Norman C (0369) USS Brem- 
erton to MCRD PI 
CHAPLES JR, John A (3071) NAS Mfs 
to MCAS ElIToro 
raf Lawrence A (6481) IstMarBrig to 
AS EIToro 
COPFENBERRY, Irwin L (0121) MCS 
Quant to MCAS CherPt 
CONNAUGHTON, Edward J (0141) 3d- 
MarDiv to Camp H M Smith 
CONNIFF, Daniel V (3041) IstSerBn to 


MCS Quant 
CONROY, Robert H_ (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 
a Cecil E (3031) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 
CORNETTE, Billy K (3049) MCSFA 
SFran to ItstMarDiv 
COSPER sf. Earl Q@ (0369) MB Peart 
arDiv 
COWDREY, James K (5563) istMAW to 
MCRD PI 
cox ant Harold P (2773) MCB CamLej 
to MCRD SDiego 
COX, John iS (0359) MCSC Albany to 
MCB Cam 
cox, Patrick ‘s (6811) Lakehurst NJ to 
CAS EITor 
CROCKETT, Daniel E (1345) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamLej 
CURRIER, Herbert A (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
CUSHMAN, George (4312) FMFLant to 
2dMar Div 
DALE, Lewis F 
Seal Beach Calif 
DALEY, Martin J 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
DECKER, Frederick N (2771) NS Anna 
to ForTrps FMFLant 
DEVAUX, Robert O 
9thMCRRD 
DEVON, Richard J (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCRD PI 
DOMINGUEZ, Joe (4312) MCB 29 
Palms to MCAS EtToro 
DOMINGUEZ, Ralph J (6511) 2dMAW 


to MAD Jax 
DORNBERGER, John H_= (2533) USS 


(3371) IstMarDiv to 


(1371) 3dMarDiv to 


(0141) HQMC to 


Eldorado to ForTrps 29 Palms 
Tt ee L (6511) MAD Jax 


DRAKOS- ae 4 (0791) MCB 29 
Paims to IstMa 

“4 Paul F (a1!) IistMAW to MCB 

ms 

DYER, Gordon C (6461) MCAAS Mojave 
to MCAS ElTor 

EAST, (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Qu 

ELDER, Harold T (3516) 9thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 

“se Daal L (5711) 3dMarDiv 


EUBANK. William K (0141) HQMC to 
istMarBrig 
FAULK, rover C (2539) USS Taconia 
to 2dMarDiv 
hse yg” James W (6442) MAD Mfs to 
MCAS ElIToro 
FORCE JR, ‘ee F (6511) 24MAW 
to MAD Ja 
FREDRICKS. i * (2533) IstMAW 
to ForTrps 29 P 
FRY, Robert R G3!) Bridgeport Calif 
to istMarDiv 
FULLER, Raymond A (2111) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 
GAMBLE, Harry W (0341) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFran 
“era MCAAS 


GANDY, Elmer G 
Mojave to MCAS 

GARDINER, Raymond S. (0161) 2dMar- 
Div to MB NB Bklyn 

i on gong Earl! R (2771) MCSFA 
SFran to MCRD SDiego 

GARRISON, ed = (2511) 9thMCRRD 
to ForTrps Ca j 

GASKINS, Beng ‘M (3041) 6thMCRRD 
to MCS Quant 

GATLEY, Benny J (6641) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

GIBSON JR, Ernest L (6513) MAD Mfs 


to 

GICEWICZ, Francis X (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

GIPSON, Carroll S (0121) 2d105thHow- 


Bn to MCB CamPen 

GOODSON, George R (0241) MAG-26 to 
NB NorVa 

GOOTEE, Henry C (0369) MCS Quant 
to 


GRAY, Richard M (3071) Buenos Aires 
to MCRD PI 

GRINER, James L (3036) IstMarBrig to 
FMFPac 29 Palms 

GRINSTEAD JR, 
MCRD PI to MCAS ElToro 

HALLIDAY, Ara 0 (1345) IstMarBrig 


to ForTrps CamL 
HALL, Billie vel (0369) MCRD SDievo 
HALL JR, Erecet F (6933) MAD Mfs to 


Francis L (6461) 


to MCB Cam 
MCS Quant 

HARDIN, Forest B (1161) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS ElIToro 

HARL, Clarence E (2041) 2dMAW to 
Camp Smedley Butler 

ae ea JR, Ralph M (0141) Ist- 

to Camp Smith 

HENDERSON Randall R (0141) 9th- 
MCRRD to IstMarDiv 

HEWITT. Curtis R (3531) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

HIGHT, James V_ (0231) IstMarDiv to 
34MAW 

HILL, Peter (0141) 2dCommCo to MCB 
amPen 

HILL, Robert B (3041) 2dTkKBn to MCB 


CamPen 

HOSKIN, Melvyn D (1121) MCB 29 
Palms to 34MAW 

HOWE, Ernie W (6413) MCAAS 


Mojave to MCAS E!Toro 
HOWELL, Alton H (1371) 3dMarDiv to 


to CamLej 
HOYLAND, Hott C (1441) HQMC to 
ForTrps Caml 
aS ee JR, Francls A (6431) 24MAW 
MAD Jax 
JAMERSON. Herbert C (2761) 2dMar- 


Div to MCRD SDiego 

J gy oan W (0141) HQMC to NB 
or 

JENNINGS, Glenn R_ (2539) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 

JETMORE, Edward L (3516) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen 

sa fed Dan A (0141) 3dMAW to 

JOHNSON, Hugh T (0231) ItstMarDiv 

3dMA 

se mye we — A (3537, IstMAW 
to istMarDi 

JACKSON, Marry B (0369) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

ete William F (3531) FMFLant 

CamPen 


JACOBS. Patrick R on NRC Camp 
Elliott to MCB CamP. 
ate Rolford D (2843) IstMAW to 


JEFFERY, ale D (0141) 4thMCRRD 


to 2dMarD 
ee ak “James (6613) 3dMAW to 
JOHNSON, Luther L (1345) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamLej 
JOHNSON, Raymond E (0141!) 3dMarDiv 


to MCSC Albany 

JOHNSON, Terrance O (6711) IstMAW 
to MCAS ElToro 

JOHNSTON, Harold L (3049) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

sg Sam E — Willow Grove 

a to MCAS EITor 

JORGENSEN, Melvin. L (6481) tstMar- 
Brig to MAG-26 New River 

KALUAHINE JR, Stanley (5711) Ist- 
MarBrig to ForTrps 29 Palms 

KEISTER, Robert L (3531) 9thMCRRD 
eat ForTrps 29 Palms ; 

LSEY, William E (3400) ItstMarDiv 

“< MCAS EIToro 

KENT, Beatrice M (0141) 2dinfBn to 
MCS Quant 

KEYS. Robert T (1391) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to QMScol Ft Lee 

KIELWEIN, (1833) 


Samuel ForTrps 





Jax 
29 
IcB 


nia 
; to 
,W 
\W 
alif 








FMFLant to MCB CamP 
eo Arlie R (0241) MAG- 26 to NB 


KURSCHNER, Jay R (3537) tstMarDiv 


MCB CamPen 

LAHODA, William J * waa MCB Cam- 
Pen to SDie 

LAMBERT, pel o 902531) 4thCommCo 
to Ley SDieg 

LAMBERT JR, Furne T (2533) USS 
Pocono to ist MarDiv 

LEA ce Neil A (6700) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MC amLej 

LENN. yo Ss (3041) 8thinfBn to 


MCB CamPen 
LEWIS, Ellis (6641) MAD Jax to MCAS 


IToro 
LEWIS, John F (3531) 8thMCRRD to 
ForTrps FMFLant 
LIVELY, Elmer C (0369) NS AdakAl to 
istMarDiv 
LIVINGSTON, John Lt (2771) MCSFA 
SFran to MCRD SDiego 
LOGAN, Irwin S (3531) (t2thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 
LONG, Jerry L (3041) Trenton NJ to 
MCB CamPe 


n 

LUCENIUS, _— B (3041) 2dMarDiv 
to istSerBn 

LUTZ, aoe H "test2) MCAS Miami to 


MC 
LUXEMBURGER, Maxwell C (2636) Ist- 
W to MCB Cam Lej 

MAGUIRE, Paul B (6142) MAD Mfs to 
MCAS El!IToro 

MANGROBANG, Benito L (7131) Ist- 
MarBrig to 24MAW 

MARQUARDT, Fred H_ (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCRD PI 

MASIVSE JR, Hubert D (3049) 2dMar- 
i MB 8th & 


ash 
ae “C” (3611) MCSC 
Albany to 2dM 


MC DA er William R (6412) MAD 
Mfs to 24MAW 

MC oS yp ater George B (0141) HQMC 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC GOWIN, ao" L (0369) 5thMC- 


H 
MC KINNEY, Herbert M (3051) 2d- 
MarDiv to MCSC Albany 
Tt. be et E (3041) 3dMarDiv to 


Lej 
METZ cen Franklin D (3041) MCS 
Quant to Camp Smedley Butler 
ween James hy (6412) NAS Dallas 
to MC EtTor 
at ge 4G Everett E (2111) 9thMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 
MIMM, ee L (2771) tstAmTracBn 
to MC SDiego 
MOES, Wittiam E ian ForTrps FMF- 
uae to MCB Ca 
.. Fad E Pega3) NAS Bklyn 
ae 


MONTANO, Richard A (5543) MB Pearl 
to MCRD SDiego 
MONTGOM gt _ G (3061) MCRD 
u 


an 
oe, m, (0811) NRC Camp 
CamPen 
MULL, Ro Bay t (0141) MCRD PI to 
iv 
MURRAY, ~ aed H (2531) 2dMarDiv to 


CRD sD 

NACCARATO. SR. John M (3516) MCS 
Parse f° HQ 

NEWTON, Barbara J (0141) 8thMCRRD 
to MCB CamLej 

oO’ NEAL, Colbert M (2529) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElToro 

O'RILEY, Hiliary T (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

O’SULLIVAN, John J (2011) =ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

OTIS, Woodrow (3537) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

ie Ralph (1121) ItstMAW to 


uan 
PARCHEM. Donald C (0141) MB Pearl 
to IstMarDiv 
emg Theodore (0141) MB Pearl 
o IstM 
* an “R. o- a (5711) 8th- 
MCRRD to MCAS EITor 
PENNOCK, eau E (0241) FMFLant 
to IstMarDiv 
PERRY, Arthur D (0369) I5thNavDist 
to 2dMarDiv 
PICKETT, jenn E (3049) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 9thMCRRD 
a — E (6611) MAD Mfs to 
PLANCARTE, Selena (0141) 4thMC- 
RRD to MCB CamLej 
POLINSKY, John "1391) 2dMarDiv to 
CAS ElToro 
POWELL, Ralph (3071) NAS Glen to 
r 


ElToro 
PRIDDY, Sanford J (3041) MAD 
McAlester to MCSC Barstow 
Bag op’ Richard T (2161) 3dMarDiv 
PRINCLER, Richard W (3537) ItstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 
PRINE, Charles O (1341) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany Ga 
QUINN, James E (0369) MCS Quant to 


. Billy R (3516) MCRD 
go to 3d!105mmMowBtry FtWorth 
ae” Dale (2543) 3dMarDiv to 


A 
RECORE, Russell W (3041) MCB 29 
Palms to Camp Smedley Butler 
REED, “L” “‘M” (6412) 2dMAW to 


REED, William A (0241) FMFLant to 
3dMAW 

RENN, Earl L (1316) 4thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 


REVELIA, Seed P (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCRD P 

RICE, Harold V (331 istMarDiv to 
LanForTraUPac SDiego 

ment Floyd C (0141) IstMAW 
to MCB 29 Palms 

RING, Donald W (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 


ROUSSEAU, Donald F (0141) 40thinf- 
3dMAW 

SALCEDO, — O (0141) ForTrps 

SA rege Pht F (3537) IstMarDiv 

SCHENK. Allan E ‘os MAD Mfs to 

SCHRIVENER. John 7. aaah MCRD 


CB 29 
SEABURY, Helen E asi (3thinfBn 
to MCSA Phila 
SHAKLEE JR, James R (0369) USS St 


Diego 
SHELKEY, a: : (0141) 8th75mm- 


Se Mee canis? S (2639) MCRD 
SIZEMORE, Harold (1371) 3dMarDiv 
SLANE, Thomas J (08tt) 2dMarDiv to 
SLASON, "Eugene E PA! ; ForTrps 


er 
MiITH, Charles W (2639) MCRD SDiego 
“= istMarDiv 

SMITH, Harold E (3051) tstMarBrig to 
MCSFA SFra 

SMITH, Pin Ww (O11) a SDiego 
to_LanForTraUPac SDie 

SMITH, Stanley T C1381)” °3dMarDiv to 
ist Mar Div 

SMITH, Thomas (0369) NS SFran to 
istMarDiv 

SOPER, Edward A (3071) IstMAW to 


3d MAW 

SOUTHERN, Alvie L (2511) NS SDiego 
to tstMarDiv 

a 7. a A (2771) MCSA Phila 


MCRD SDiego 

STARZYNSKT. Paul M (3041) SthMC- 
RRD to HQMC 

STAUFFENBERG, John R (2561) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCB 29 Palms 

STEELSMITH, John W (6621) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS E!IToro 

STELLY, Napoleon J (3537) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

STEPHENS ery Albert R (O14t) HQMC 


STEVENS, John C (2531) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD SDie 
OTe hel Mary L (0141) 9thinfBn to 


ego 
STEVENSON, Norman B (2771) MSFA 
SFran to MCRD SDiego 
. 3a tm H (0171) Ist- 
0 


ieg 

STONE, Jack W (1841) MCB CamPen to 
MCSC Barstow 

STOTT, Bruce (0369) MAD Mfs to 2d- 
MAW 


STRICKLER, Leonard E (1391) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS CherPt 
STRINGER, James T (2531) 2d MarDiv 


0 
STROMAN, Grady = (3537) MCRD 


en 

SUPLITA JR, Joseph (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS EITor 

aie ok lack °A (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
9thMCR 

Sw EENY.. Richard F (3049) MCS Quant 
to NAS Glen II! 

TAYLOR, Benjamin F (3516) MAD Jax 
it ForTrps FMFLant 

iT —— T (0141) MAG-32 to 


RD 
THOMPSON JR, Rehert H (6614) MAD 
Jax to MCAS ElTor 
THOR, Robert P (2511) 3dMarDiv to 


TUMAS Feaak Ww 
. Fran (3049) IstMarBrig to 
CSFA SFran P 


VEIT, William L (3537) 2dMarDiv to 
TWIGB CamPen 
URENA, Richard J (0141) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 
bh aye ge boca B (3049) IstMAW 
am 


VODJANSKY, y W (2737) MCB 
CamPen to MCRD SDiego 
WARREN, Joseph o_— MCS Quant 


t 
ba pees Joseph W (3531) Ist- 
AW to IstMarDiv 

Wen RICH, David E (0241) 2dMAW to 
tstMarDiv 

WERNER, Evan C (2111) 4thMCRRD 
o MCB CamPen 

WHEELER, Ernest. R (3051) ItstMar- 
I to MCSFA SFran 

WHEELER, ‘ge - (0369) MCB Cam- 
Ur to MCB CamPen 
HITE, Vaughn G (3531/0811) MCAS 
Cher Pt to MCB CamPen 

bat se Sree Ralph B (0241) 2dMarDiv 
0 

a cee (3537) IstMarDiv 


t 

WILSON, — L (6412) MAW Mfs 
oe wae te J (0369) 9thMCRRD 
oe Leon (iat) istMarDiv to 3d- 


MAW 
WRIGHT JR,  hente C (6431) MAD 
Jax to NAS N 

—— Richard ‘5 (6413) IstMarBrig 


YEAGER. Thomas. E_ (6621) MCAAS 
vee to MCAS E!IToro 
ARUS, Paul E boo pl NNSYd Ports- 
en 3 to MCB CamL 

YORK, Clifford T (1371) NAS CorpC to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

YUSTAT, Theodore B (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

ZAJAC, Eugene A (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

ZELENS, Boris A (1341) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen 


at gage Stanley L (0141) 25th- 
RfilCo to IstMarDiv 
END 
















LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


- You'll find this completely new bril- 
‘liant green and gold binder ideal to: 


“ 
£ 


*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 





*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
fo your 
library shels. 






*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been  strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


_] Remittance enclosed 1 Bill me 
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NNER os obo a vaca nes izacgsscacsskauaseicsbedcashas Cantataneascseaveuckasadateasentieseeaat . 
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PORTSMOUTH 


[continued from page 33] 


vanced Cooking School and prides him- 
self in the minimum amount of waste 
in any mess hall he runs. In addition 
to feeding most of the Marines aboard, 
he also prepares the chow for the 70 
Reservists who train in his territory. 

A small scale and a WATCH YOUR 
WEIGHT sign at the entrance of his 
mess hall help control poundage. One 
hefty Marine reduced his weight 35 
pounds after Ski prepared special diets 
for him. The well stocked salad bar, 
available at every meal, also helps 
troops to stay slim. 

Ruminski follows the “family” tradi- 
tion of the post by baking a cake and 
serving a steak dinner to each Marine 
on his birthday. The company clerk 
has prepared a lengthy roster for Ski’s 
use. 

Another way to get a steak dinner at 
Portsmouth, if you can’t wait for your 
birthday, is to be selected as Marine of 
the Month. The NCOs and officers get 
together monthly to select an outstand- 
ing Marine for this honor. 

One of Ski’s most satisfied customers 
is Staff Sergeant Frank Farkas, Train- 
ing NCO. “Farkas hasn’t missed a 
meal since he’s been aboard,” said Ski. 
“And he even asks for seconds and 
thirds on liver!” 

Farkas usually leads his men to the 


National Guard rifle range at Wake- 
field, Mass., for qualification firing. 
This season his group qualified one 
hundred percent. All of his troops have 
also passed the physical fitness test. 
All except one who performed only 20 
push-ups—one short of qualification. 
“We're workin’ on him,” said Farkas. 
Portsmouth’s unofficial _pin-ball 
champ is Technical Sergeant LeRoy W. 


Dodge, a_ self-assured, professional 
NCO, usually referred to as THE 
Gunny. When he’s not busy with his 


duties as guard chief, Dodge likes to 
referee crucial pin-ball matches. 

“One of our biggest guard problems 
here,” Dodge confided, “is disarming 
unsuspecting and well-meaning tourists 
of their cameras.” Security regulations 
prohibit the taking of photos by 
visitors on the base. His sentries must 
also become familiar with seven differ- 
ent types of passes valid for admis- 
sion at the gate. 

All in all, Dodge goes along with the 
good-duty agreement among his men. 
“I haven’t had any small post duty 
since 1951,” he said, ‘“‘and this is a wel- 
come change from FMF duty. Govern- 
ment housing isn’t too good, but there’s 
not much waiting. Most units are 
small and not very elaborate. Many 
Marines use Pease Air Force Base’s 
commissary, about ten miles away. 
This helps foil the high cost of living,’’ 
he said. 

One of Dodge’s watchstanders, Pfc 
Kenneth S. Semple, Jr., 22, of Andover, 
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Mass., is a paragon of versatility. Al- 
though guard duty is his main job, he 
is also a qualified sign painter, duty 
driver, field music, band instructor, as- 
sistant band leader, and a former avia- 
tion metalsmith. Semple can also play 
the piano, organ, guitar, accordian, uke, 
drums, trumpet, trombone, and vibra- 
harp. 

Much of the credit for organizing 
the post’s new drum and bugle corps 
belongs to Semple, the only man in the 
outfit who can read music. With the 
help of a tape recorder, and much prac- 
tice in an abandoned coal bin, by- 
standers now no longer grimace as the 
musicians march by. Since they have 
been making morning colors daily, no 
one can sleep late at Portsmouth. 

The razzle-dazzle 15-piece band now 
takes part in formal guard mount, 
marches at VIP parades and performs 
before State Fairs in three states. When 
they’re not playing and marching, you 
can usually find them standing watch 
on either of the station’s two gates. 

Staff Sergeant Alva R. Hamrick, Ad- 
ministrative Chief, was here in 1948-49, 
and reports few striking changes. 
“There’re fewer men here now,” he 
noted, “but otherwise things remain 
quite unchanged.” 

The man with the most time aboard 
the Marine Barracks at Portsmouth is 
Sammy Schwartz, the friendly cobbler. 
Since Sammy, a prideful man, first 
came through the gate in 1913, there 
has never been a shoe-repair problem 
at the barracks. “I must do good 
work,” reasoned Sammy, “or I couldn’t 
have lasted this long.” 

Occasionally an ensign who served 
here during World War I returns to the 
base as an Admiral. “They recognize 
me,” said Sammy, “but I usually don’t 
remember them—it’s been so long.” 

Sam proudly points out that the 
boondockers he has resoled for Ports- 
mouth Marines have performed their 
job well in Korea and when their 
owners returned to Portsmouth—the 
soles were still in excellent condition. 

Unmarried Marines at Portsmouth 
particularly like duty in the area. They 
don’t have to wonder where the girls 
are. About 2000 are enrolled at the 
University of New Hampshire, at Dur- 
ham, N.H., about 16 miles, as the crow 
flies, from the gate. And the Marines 
know the way. 

Commanding officers at Portsmouth 
have always been pleased with the ex- 
cellent relations between the base and 
nearby communities. Organizations 
such as the Elks and VFW have in- 
vited Marines to attend their whing- 
dings. In Portsmouth, Marines have 
been around so long—they have 
actually become a part of the com- 
munity. END 
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OVERSEAS STAGING 


[continued from page 27] 


station orders from San Diego to 
Camp Pendleton. While on leave in 
the Middle West, he discovers that he 
doesn’t have sufficient funds to back- 
track to Camp Pendleton. His prob- 
lem is solved at the nearest Re- 
cruiting Station when he accepts T/Rs 
and meal tickets. The cost of this 
ticket is small and most individuals 
believe that this is all that must be 
paid back to the Marine Corps. 

“Not so,” MSgt. Vaughan indicated. 
“He must pay back five cents a mile, 
regardless of the actual cost to the 
individual.” 

Additional tips came from Captain 
James T. Swinney, S-3 of the 2nd 
Replacement Battalion. He advises 


Marines not to bring their cars to Camp 
Pendleton. “Those selling, take a beat- 
ing.” He also advises dependents to 
remain at home. There is no govern- 
ment housing available. The local 
hostess house prefers five-day stays. 
“Never,” he said, “bring your depen- 
dents along with the expectation of liv- 
ing in the hostess house. Write in for 
reservations first.” , 

Motels in the area average, from $8 
to $12 a day, depending on the size of 
the family and they are not always 
available in the nearby vicinity. “If 
you must bring your dependents have a 
reservation waiting for you,” he ad- 
vised. 

The first meeting of the ground and 
air elements from Camp Pendleton and 
El Tord is made at San Diego during 
loading. Upon arrival, individuals are 
immediately marched aboard ship and 
billeted. Visiting with dependents, tele- 


phoning, etc., is not allowed here. Time 
is an important factor; a recent El 
Toro draft boarded ship in 14 minutes, 
setting an all-time record for this bus- 
to-ship movement. 

Service Record Books, etc., are made 
available to the draft commander and 
his staff while aboard ship. Pay records 
and a roster of men en route to the Far 
East are flown to overseas stations 
by Marine couriers. The draft com- 
mander is always a field grade officer 
holding the rank of major. Camp 
Pendleton and El Toro alternate on the 
task. 

“Our main objective at Staging Regi- 
ment is to send men to FMF units— 
men who will require a minimum of 
administrative adjustment when. they 
arrive at overseas stations,’ Colonel 
Staab said. “Then, understandably, 
they must be able to spend a maximum 
time in their T/O assignments.” END 
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[continued from page 77] 





ROYAL MARINES 


Dear Sir: 

I have great pleasure on behalf of 
the president and members of this mess 
in enclosing a bank draft for nine 
dollars in payment of a four-year sub- 
scription of your magazine. 

The magazine is very widely read 
in the mess and each issue is eagerly 
looked forward to by all members, and 
we feel that it helps an awful lot in 
fostering that friendly atmosphere that 
exists between our two Corps. 

We would like you to tell your 
readers in the top three grades of the 
NCOs that if ever they should be in 
Plymouth, England, a warm welcome 
is always waiting in our mess. We 
would only be too pleased to see them 
at any time at all. ; 

On behalf of all Senior NCOs Royal 
Marines 

Joseph Fairclaugh 
Sergeant Royal Marines 
Sergeants Mess 

Royal Marines’ Barracks, Stonehouse 

Plymouth, Devon, England 


@ Many thanks for your kind and 
warm invitation. Ed. 


“SCRAP HATCHET" 


Dear Sir: 

I have a piece of Marine Corps issue 
equipment known as a “Scrap 
Hatchet.” A call to your local recruit- 
ing office results in a suggestion that it 
was manufactured for use by the Con- 
tinental Marines, who first saw service 
in 1775. Although the present Corps 
was created by Congress in 1798, the 
so-called “Scrap Hatchet” could have 
been used by either Corps. 

I am reasonably sure that all mili- 
tary gear such as rifles, entrenching 
tools, bedding, tents, kitchen equip- 
ment, etc., were pretty much alike with 
regards to specifications except for be- 
ing stamped USMC or U. S. ARMY 
or USN. 

Can you date this hatchet? It has 
engraved letters of USMC and SCRAP 
HATCHET within an impressed oval 
on the hatchet. 

Clyde B. Johnson 
Johnson’s Antique Shop 
229 N. Sprigg Street 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


@ Historical Section, G-3, HQMC, re- 
searched this piece of equipment for us 
and told us this: 

“An example of a _ scrap hatchet 
has come to our attention before. We 
have not been able to unearth any 
record of such an implement ever hav- 
ing been used by the Marine Corps. 

“The presence of the letters ‘USMC’ 
is no assurance that it was a piece of 
Marine Corps equipment. These letters 
began to be used on official property 
in the 1870s. Prior to that time they 
occasionally appeared on manufactured 
items as the symbol or trade mark of 
private business organizations whose 
names lent themselves to this form of 


abbreviation.” —Ed. 


PICKEL MEADOWS 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your magazine for over 
seven years I have found only one 
statement which I believe to be incor- 
rect, and this error is indeed a minor 
one. 

However, just to keep the record 
straight, Jack Lewis made the follow- 
ing statement on page 33 in the article 
entitled “Pickel Meadows,” which ap- 
peared in the August, 1958, issue: “The 
Training Center . . . was created in 
1952.” 

Now, the 14th Replacement Draft, of 
which I was a member, received cold 
weather training at Pickel Meadows in 
September of 1951. To the best of my 
knowledge, we were the first to receive 
such training. 

R. F. Coston 
Box 212, RD #2 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


@ Training Section, G-3, HQMC, said: 
“The Cold Weather Battalion at 
Pickel Meadows, California, was es- 
tablished in August, 1951. 
“On 23 August, 1956 the designation 
was changed to Marine Corps Cold 
Weather Training Center, Bridgeport, 


Calit.”—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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Life With A Marine 


My husband is a U.S. Marine, 
One of the finest I’ve ever seen. 
Yet such a problem he can be; 
Read the rest and you will see. 


The rule he lives by is perfection. 

I must press his uniform with much 
affection. 

His barracks cap I mustn’t touch; 

Just one small wrinkle would be too much. 


When he is on duty, I often have the blues. 

Yet when he is home, he spends hours 
shining his shoes. 

“Must you do that now?” I sometimes say. 

He answers, ““Now dear, you know I must 
square away.” 


His conversation sometimes is not quite 
clear. 

Such as, “At 1300, let’s have chow, dear.” 

Of course that is not so bad; 

But then he comes up with, “Think I'll 
hit the pad.” 


Yet when I walk down the street, with him 
at my side, 
I must admit my heart is filled with pride. 
For all in all, the finest life I’ve ever seen, 
Is the life I share with my U.S. Marine. 
Judith F. Cash 


Under this Weathered Cross... 


Under this weathered cross of white, 
Lies a man who loved to fight. 
He maintained that Liberty, 
Didn’t always come for free. 
He stood always ready to give, 
His life that others might freely live; 
And now I hear the taps that call, 
For this Marine that gave his all. 
Glenn Pritchard HMI USN 


My Marine 


“A threat of war!” the cry rang out; 
“Our men have hit the beach! 

They left their homes and all they love 
To fight in the Mid East.” 


I watched him go, my brave Marine, 
Our parting words were few. 

For when you love as deep as we, 
You knew your love’d last through. 


I waited once, it wasn’t hard, 
Because I shared his love. 
And so we knew that this time too, 


We'd trust in God above. 


He taught me all about the Corps, 
Revere its every way. 

And I am proud to know it’s them, 
He left with on that day. 


Gyrene Gyngles 


I know the days will seem too long, 
The nights will be too dark, 

But just the thought that he fights brave, 
Will ease my broken heart. 


He’ll write and say he misses me, 
And wishes he were home. 

And once he holds me in his arms, 
He'll never want to roam. 


But I can tell his words are false, 
He hesitates to say; 

“The next time that I’m asked to serve, 
Til leave that very day.” 


He needn’t fear these words would crush, 
Our love and my devotion, 

For when he marches with the Corps, 
I fill with deep emotion. 


And when the years have come and gone, 
I hope to bear a son, 

So he can serve just like his dad, 
When his draft age has come. 


But right now I’ve a job to do, 
To smile and live our dream. 
For one day he’ll come marching home, 
My own U.S. Marine. 
Carol Lee O'Reilly 


A Prayer for My Marine 


Dear Lord, walk with this Marine of mine 
Each and every day. 
Never let him lose his faith 
Or yearn to go astray. 
Keep him, Lord, and give him strength 
Whenever the need may be, 
For it’s quite a task these boys have 
To keep our country free. 
Grant them, Lord, the best in life, 
Keep them always fair; 
*Tis the best of them that they will give 
On land or sea and in the air. 
And so, dear Lord. when duty calls, 
And the future can’t be seen, 
Walk with and protect him, Lord, 
My son who’s a Marine. 
Mrs. D. L. Fuglseth 


The Navy’s Finest 


Through the hell of every war, 
By the side of each Marine 

Stands the “Doc,” always ready 
To do the job that’s his routine. 


The desperate fight to save a life, 

To soothe the wounded men that suffer, 
Sometimes I think there’s not a job 
That anyone could call much tougher. 


And yet his hand is always sure, 
He always keeps his steady nerve; 
Truly the Navy’s finest hour 
Is when men live to bravely serve. 
Glen E. Pritchard, HMI, USN 
END 
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Trophies Awarded 


Four Organized Reserve Units which 
took their Summer training at San 
Diego have been awarded trophies for 
marksmanship and military proficiency. 

The T. J. Jones Marksmanship 
Trophy for units firing more than 124 
men was won by the 22d Infantry 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash. Three units 
requalified 100 percent but the 22d Inf. 
Co. won out by a higher percentage of 
experts. The 5th AW Battery, Pico, 
Calif., and the 45th Infantry Company, 
Ogden, Utah, also had 100 percent 
requalification. 

The trophy is awarded annually to 
the Reserve unit which attains the 
highest percentage of qualification, if 








Major B. Grandy (R) 12thMCRRD, presented CG's 
Trophy to Major W. Larson, IstAirDelCo, Calif. 
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Official USMC Photo 


Lt. Col. Moore, Capt. Simpson, 


Col. Wright, Lt. Col. Grigsby ® 


planned joint exercise strategy 


the unit has less than 124 men. It is 
named in honor of Master Sergeant T. 
J. Jones, USMC (Ret.) in recognition 
of his distinguished record as a marks- 
man while in the Marine Corps. A 
total of 19 units competed for the 
trophy during the 1958 Annual Field 
Training. 

The K. E. Harker Marksmanship 
Trophy for units with 125 men or more 
was won by the Ist 4.5’ Rocket Bat- 
talion, Dallas, Texas, with a 93 percent 
requalification. The 3d Comm Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., and the 4th 
Comm Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, placed 
second and third. 

The 56th Infantry Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash., has been awarded the 
William T. Clement Trophy for out- 
standing military proficiency during 


Annual Field Training. Examination 
and on-the-job training grades count 
30 percent; field work, 30 percent; at- 
tendance, 10 percent; and observation 
of all aspects of military proficiency 
by members of the award committee, 
30 percent. 

The 64th Infantry Co., Tulare, Calif., 
and the 95th Infantry Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., placed second and third. 

The WM Classification Platoon, 9th 
Infantry Battalion, Chicago, won the 
Mary Rita Palowitch Trophy for mili- 
tary proficiency. The WM Administra- 
tive Platoon, 3d Inf. Bn., St. Louis, 
Mo., and the WM Administrative Pla- 
toon, Sth Inf. Bn., Detroit, Mich., 
placed second and third. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made by the Commanding General, 


Official USMC Photo 
Five Reserve units comprised 
striking force in MCR training 
exercise at Ft. McClellan, Ala. 





Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego. 


*‘Papuh, Mistah?” 


Two enterprising Tampa, Fla., res- 
idents have begun their own humor 
supplement which will be offered to all 
Reserve newspapers. The title of their 
supplement is “The Lockerbox” and it 
will contain anecdotes, cartoons and 
pin-ups. 

SSegt. Norval Packwood, former art 
director for Leatherneck Magazine, and 
Captain Virgil S. Price originated ‘““The 
Lockerbox.” The production is a 
monthly, letter-size sheet printed by 
the photo offset process, designed to be 
stapled inside Reserve unit newspapers. 
Prices for the supplement are $10.00 
for the first 100, $5 for each additional 

TURN PAGE 
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Gen. B. Barron (Ret.), Col. W. Fairbourn and Gen. 
K. Day (Ret.) were present when I. Kriendler (2d 


IN RESERVE (cont.) 


100 and $3 for each additional 50 
copies. 

In addition to Packwood’s cartoons, 
the sheet will, from time to time, 
feature cartoons by other ex-Leather- 
neck artists such as John Chalk, Vance 
Bristow, Bob Southee, Gordon Bess 
and others. 

Captain Price has edited The Boot 
at Parris Island, was Division Histori- 
cal Officer in Korea and assistant PIO 
at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico. 

For more information, write “The 
Lockerbox,” 129 Adalia Avenue, 
Tampa 6, Fla. 


Pirate Fielder Enlists 


“It’s Private Bob Clemente now. The 
star outfielder for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates recently completed boot camp 
at Parris Island as a six-month trainee. 

Clemente—whose proper name _ is 
Roberto Clemente y Walker—will take 
his advanced infantry training at Camp 
Lejeune. In the normal course of 
events, the hard-slugging outfielder will 
return to civilian life, as a Marine Re- 
servist, just in time to rejoin the 
Pirates for their 1959 season. 

Although he’ll miss Spring training 
with the Pirates, officers of the 12th In- 
fantry Battalion, the Pittsburgh area 
Marine Reserve unit that recruited 
him, conjectured that Clemente will get 
a chance to work out from time to time 
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in late Winter with the usually power- 
ful Marine team at Camp Lejeune. 
“Arriba” Clemente, as he is known 
to thousands of Pirate fans, was a 
sparkling mainstay of the Pittsburgh 
team last season when it dug itself out 
of the National League cellar. In mid- 
September Clemente had the distinc- 
tion, particularly unusual for an out- 
fielder, of having made the highest 
number of assists—21—for the team. 


Official USMC Photo 


from left), proprietor of the "21" Club in New York, 
received a plaque for his assistance to the Corps 


And his three triples in one game tied 
a National League record. 

Bob Prince, Pittsburgh play-by-play 
announcer, made Clemente’s enlistment 
public during a game on the Pirates’ 
home field. From then on, at every 
opportunity, Prince, in his play-by-play 
description of the game, spoke of the 
colorful outfielder as “Private Clemente 
of the Marines.” 


MSgt. George Chappars, USMCR 
END 





Official USMC Photo 
Major L. Reedy, Capt. K. Lynn, Lt. Col. F. Gunner switched ‘caps’ 
for Roberto Clemente before the Pittsburgh Pirates star left for P.I. 
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BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 


sidered official. 




















Marine Aviation Cadet Program is Restored 


The Marine Corps recently announced plans to 
restore Marine Aviation Cadets to its ranks begin- 
ning in July, 1959. 

Since 1941, the Corps has acquired many of its 
trained pilots through the Navy’s aviation program. 

The Marine Corps will start accepting .applica- 
tions for its program January 1. Selected candi- 
dates will hold a special enlisted grade of ‘*Marine 
Aviation Cadet” (MARCAD) and will wear Marine 
Corps officer-style uniforms. 

The 18-month course is conducted at the Naval 
Air Training Command, Pensacola, Fla. Successful 
completion of the training, identical to that given 
Naval Aviation Cadets, will earn MARCADS second 
lieutenant commissions in the Marines. 

Plans call for 307 Marine trainees to be phased 


in during the first year of the program. An initial 
group of 11 are scheduled to commence pre-flight 
training July 6, 1959. 

To qualify as a MARCAD. a candidate must be a 
physically qualified male citizen of unquestioned 
moral integrity; be at least 18 and under 25 years 
of age upon application; have attended college for 
at least two years (mav be waived for enlisted Ma- 
rines on active duty who qualify through examina- 
tion); and be unmarried and agree to remain so 
until commissioned. 

Also, he must sign a contract to serve at least 
three years on active duty following completion of 
flight training; be highly motivated to fly; and 
must not have failed flight training previously by 
reason of flight deficiency. 


Selection of Noncommissioned Officers for Drill Instructor's 
Course is Covered by Marine Corps Order 1306.7B 


The purpose of MCO 1306.7B is to establish 
criteria for the selection of noncommissioned 
officers for assignment to the Drill Instructor’s 
Course for further duty as drill instructors at Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depots. 

Duty as a Drill Instructor is one of the highest 
achievements open to a noncommissioned officer 
of eligible rank. The Drill Instructor has a grave 
responsibility for molding civilians into the type 
of Marine we need in the Corps. While any non- 
commissioned officer of suitable rank may be as- 
signed this duty if qualified, the requirements are 
stringent. A noncommissioned officer who has 
served successfully in a tour of this duty is gener- 
ally regarded as a superior Marine. Inevitably this 
fact improves his promotion prospects. In addi- 
tion, a statement to the following effect is being 
included in the briefing instructions to Noncom- 
missioned Officer Selection Boards convened at 
this Headquarters. 

“The records of some of the noncommissioned 
officers you are considering will indicate that they 
have had duty as Drill Instructors. This is a very 
exacting type of duty. Requirements for assign- 
ment to it are stringent, and only the best of those 
sent to DI School are actually assigned to the duty. 
It is apparent, therefore, that a successful tour of 
duty as a Drill Instructor is indicative of superior 
leadership qualities.” 

For these reasons, special care is required to 
ensure that nominees meet fully the criteria set 


forth in this order. 

Criteria for Selection. Commanding Officers, by 
personal interview, will select individuals for the 
subject course who meet the following qualifica- 
tions: 

a. Minimum rank: Sergeant 

b. Minimum age: 21 

c. At least one year on station 

d. At least 4.5 average conduct markings 

e. Twenty-four months obligated service at time 

of assignment or reenlistment, or extend if 
necessary. 

f. Personality traits 

(1) Emotional stability: The ability to main- 
tain self-control in the face of sudden, un- 
expected reverses; the ability to control 
one’s temper throughout the course of 
countless repetitions in instruction. 

(2) Reliability: The absence of any traces of 
immaturity as shown by a record of un- 
authorized absences, offenses involving 
moral turpitude or negligence in the per- 
formance of duty. 

g. Personal history 

(1) No record of habitual failure to meet 
financial obligations. 

(2) No history of intemperate use of alcohol. 

(3) A normal family life with no history of 


undue personal hardships which on a con- 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


tinuing basis would require absences from 
duty status. 
h. Professional Ability 

(1) Demonstrated ability to conduct close 
order drill, to include a knowledge of the 
drill, and ability to handle troops and to 
teach basic military subjects. A strong, 
clear voice unhampered by any heavy ac- 
cent is essential. 

(2) The demonstrated ability and inclination 
to correct errors with firmness, fairness, 
and dignity. 

(3) The physical stamina to withstand the 
rigors of the drill field for two years; the 
ability to conduct and lead daily physical 
conditioning runs, exercises, obstacle 
courses and combat sports. As a mini- 
mum, the candidate should demonstrate 


his ability to perform 3 pull-ups, 21 push- 
ups, 25 sit-ups in two minutes, and to run 
or jog a half-mile without stopping. 


(4) Military bearing, neatness and _ physical 
appearance, with weight proportionate to 
height. exemplary posture, habitually 
wears and maintains uniforms in a 
manner befitting a Marine noncommis- 
sioned officer. 


Command responsibility. The selection of non- 
commissioned officers for an assignment of this 
nature is a direct responsibility of the immediate 
commanding officer, who shall personally inter- 
view each candidate sent to a Drill Instructor’s 
School. It is mandatory that commanders at all 
echelons provide adequate instructions and super- 
vision so as to ensure the success of this program. 


Proficiency Pay System Approved for Certain Enlisted Personnel 


A new system of incentive pay, designed to im- 
prove retention of specially proficient enlisted per- 
sonnel, primarily in critical skills, was announced 
recently by the Department of Defense. 

Under the new program, approved by the Presi- 
dent, some 6000 enlisted Marines will be awarded 
a special proficiency pay of $30 monthly during 
Fiscal Year 1959. Only enlisted personnel will 
participate, and with few exceptions these person- 
nel will be selected from pay grades E-4 or above. 

Over 90 per cent of the payments for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as a whole, will be awarded to en- 


listed personnel in critical occupational categories. 
such as electronics technicians and noncommis- 
sioned officers in ground combat specialties. The 
remaining awards will be made to personnel in 
other enlisted skills on the hasis of outstanding 
performance. 

Selection of personnel to receive proficiency pay 
will be based upon performance ratings, technical 
tests and other screening procedures to be estab- 
lished by Headquarters. An award of proficiency 
pay is not permanent, but will be contingent upon 
periodic performance checks. 


GI Insurance Holders Eligible for New Total Disability Pay 


Most GI insured servicemen and veterans of 
WW II and the Korean conflict are eligible for new, 
higher total disability coverage at a small additional 
premium, according to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The new type of GI policy rider was authorized 
by Public Law 85-678, and became effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, for members of the Armed Forces and 
ex-servicemen less than 60 years old. 

The law provides that policyholders taking ad- 
vantage of the new rider coverage will receive $10 
a month for each $1,000 of National Service Life 
Insurance if totally disabled from any cause prior 
to age 60. The previous maximum benefit was 
$5.00 per month. 


Payment under the clause begins after the total 
disability has existed for six consecutive months, 
and continues for the duration of the disability, 
regardless of its length. 


No benefit payments would be made for disabili- 
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ties incurred after age 60, and no premium charge 
is made for this benefit after that date. 

If the veteran is in good health and under 60. 
the rider may be added to any NSLI policy, except 
for a limited number sold to service-disabled 
veterans since April, 1953. 

There are currently 85,500 veterans who have 
the $5 rider attached to their policies. Those who 
meet the requirements may increase their coverage 
to the new $10 limit for a very small boost over 
what they are now paying in added premiums. 

Premium cost of the $10 total disability pro- 
vision varies according to the policyholder’s age, 
type of policy, and its face amount. 

For example, a 40-year-old veteran with a $10.- 
000 NSLI term policy, who would pay $1.60 per 
month for the rider. Under its provision, he would 
receive $100 per month in policy benefits if he 
became totally disabled. 

Payments to the veteran under the rider do not 
reduce the face amount of the policy. 

END 
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[continued from page 83] 


MARINE WAR MEMORIAL 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing in reference to the 
statue of the flag raising at Iwo Jima 
in Arlington, Va. 

I would like to know if names are 
inscribed on the base of the statue and, 
if so, what the requirements are. 

Mrs. Donald F. Milhausen 
1354 W. Jerome St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ There are no names of individuals 
inscribed on the base of the Marine 
Corps War Memorial, however, His- 
torical Branch, G-3, HQMC, gave us 
this information: 

“On the north side of the base, 
flanked by two Marine Corps emblems, 
is the dedication: ‘In honor and mem- 
ory of the men of the United States 
Marine Corps who have given their 
lives to their country since 10 Novem- 
ber 1775, 

“The words, ‘Uncommon Valor Was 
a Common Virtue, appear on _ the 
south side on the base. This phrase, 
which was taken from Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz’s communique on the Iwo 
Jima operation, is enclosed by a wreain. 








Attached at the bottom of the wreath 
is a streamer bearing the legend ‘Semper 
Fidelis.’ 

“At the top of the base, beginning at 
the south and running from: lett to 
right, is a frieze listing the wars and 
major battles in which the Marine 
Corps has participated. The following 
engagements are commemorated: Revo- 
lutionary War, 1775-1783; French 
Naval War, 1789-1801; Tripbli, 1801- 
1805; War of 1812-1815; Florida Indian 
Wars, 1835-1842; Mexico, 1846-1848; 
War Between the States, 1861-1865; 
Spanish War, 1898; Philippine Insur- 
rection, 1898-1902; Boxer Rebellion, 
1900; Nicaragua, 1912; Vera Cruz, 
1914; Haiti, 1915-1934; Santo Domingo, 
1916-1924; World War I, 1917-1918 
(Belleau Wood, Soissons, St. Mihiel, 
Blanc Mont, Meuse-Argonne) Nicara- 
gua 1926-1933; World War II 1941, 
(Pearl Harbor, Wake Island, Bataan 
and Corregidor) 1942 (Midway, Guad- 
alcanal) 1943 (New Georgia, Bougain- 
ville, Tarawa, New Britain) 1944 
(Marshall Islands, Marianas Islands, 
Peleliu) 1945 (Iwo Jima, Okinawa) 
Korea, 1950.”—Ed. 


APPENDECTOMY OPERATION 


Dear Sir: 
I realize this question doesn’t deal 
with the Marine Corps, but would very 


much appreciate an answer on it. 

I was telling my sister who is an ex- 
Navy Lieutenant (R) in the Nurse 
Corps, that during World War II a 
Navy corpsman performed an appen- 
dectomy operation aboard ship under 
very adverse conditions. 

She and her friends who are nurses 
don’t believe it happened and further 
state corpsmen aren’t capable of per- 
forming such an operation. 

I also stated that now all corpsmen 
who serve aboard small Navy ships, 
where no doctor is aboard, are given 
training in performing such operations. 

SSgt. Schnelk 
c/o Mrs. Thomas Quinlan 
499 S. Lexington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


@ Before WW II was over there were 
11 cases of acute appendicitis diagnosed 
and treated by pharmacist’s mates 
aboard U. S. submarines. Not a single 
death resulted from the operations, the 
first of which took place aboard the 
USS Seadragon on September 11, 1942, 
in the Southwest Pacific while the sub- 
marine was on war patrol. 

The operation was performed by 
PhMI1c Wheeler B. Lipes on Seaman 
Ic Dean Rector, with improvised sur- 
gical instruments, ie., bent spoons 
served as muscular retractors and a 
tea strainer was used as an ether 


mask.—Ed. 
END 
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BAND OF BROTHERS by 
Ernest Frankel. The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Price $4.50 


They could hear the Navy’s guns 
firing off in the distance. And they 
could smell the sea. They saw the level 
road before them, watched placidly 
while hundreds of the enemy sur- 
rendered and joined the column, beg- 
ging for food. 

A jeep moved toward them, hugging 
the shoulder of the road. An aging, 
red-faced man got out. He wore a 
correspondent’s insignia. He walked 
back among the men, offering oranges, 
talking to them. He spoke to Lock 
Justus. “Where are you from, Ma- 
rine?” No answer. “You're the last 
ones in, son. Pretty bad up there?’”’ He 
held out a piece of fruit. 

“Bad enough.” 

“Lose some buddies?” Lock did not 
reply. He frowned, held out his hand 
for the orange. The correspondent gave 
it to him. ‘‘Haven’t had a hot meal in 
how long?” Lock shook his head. “Ter- 
rible experience wasn’t it?’ Lock was 
trying to bite into the fruit, but lacked 
the strength. The correspondent took it 
from him, bit away the peelings and 
squeezed it so the juice bubbled up. 
Lock seized it, sucked thirstily. ‘Think 
you were going to make it son?” 

Lock sighed, and his whole body 
shivered. ‘‘Yeah.” 

“Why?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Sure you do. Tell me, what do you 
think of this lousy war, anyway?” 

Lock considered the question gravely. 
“Better than no war at all, I reckon.” 

The correspondent walked beside Pat. 
“You heard that guy? Where in hell 
do you Marines dig up guys like that?” 

It was a question Pat had asked him- 
self so many times during the past 
weeks. Pat, Captain William Patrick, 
architect and Reservist, fresh from 
civilian duty into the Chosin Reservoir 
for his first blood letting. 

What chemistry had worked the 
miracle of their survival? The ele- 
ments could not be broken down, iso- 
lated, catalogued. Only one thing... 
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one thing. They believed. They believed 
in the invincibility of their Corps... 
and in one another. 

It had not been so at the beginning. 
Pat was green and he was afraid. His 
executive officer had commanded the 
company and done it well. His First 
Sergeant recognized the signs of inde- 
cision in his new CO and resented the 
fact that he had to teach him when 
men’s lives were at stake. The men 
themselves, Lock, the country boy, 
Sanchez, the New York slum kid, Dorn, 
the survivor of a massacre, Hucabee, 





Firsteen, the 


the colored corpsman, 
Jewish BARman, “Horse” the 
structible. 

Pat was given “A” Company and for 
four unremitting nights and days of 
terror, held an untenable position. In 
the crucible of combat the men grew to 
know him and trust him. He also 
learned to trust his men. 

Many books have been written about 
the First Marine Division and the 
Chosin Reservoir. Any Marine who was 
there will immediately begin to match 
names and units with the fictitious 
characters and incidents. 

The characters in Band Of Brothers 
are believable although their language 
might prove a bit salty for non-Marine 
readers. The book covers the entry of 
the Chinese into the Korean war at the 
Chosin and the two bloody weeks back 
to the sea. It honestly tells the story of 
the battle against terrain and cold as 
well as a fresh enemy. 

It is difficult, now, to remember 
much of what happened in the reser- 
voir. Band Of Brothers brings back 
many of the memories and facts, half 
forgotten after eight years. The cold 
and frostbite, frozen rations, frozen 


inde- 


weapons, the fanaticism of the enemy. 
Rather than try to detail the action 


in Band Of Brothers, this reviewer 
suggests you read it. I was in the 
Chosin from Yudamni to the sea. I 
have read every book published on the 
subject and seen the motion pictures 
about the campaign. 

Band Of Brothers is the best. There 
are no tactics except survival. There is 
no strategy except courage. It is a 
proud book for us. 

Allen G. Mainard 


— 


ANTARCTIC ASSAULT, by 
Commander Paul W. Frazier, 
USN. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. Price $4.00 


Although world attention is now 
focused on man’s relentless quest to 
conquer the moon, some areas of the 
world on which he lives are still un- 
charted. 

Commander Paul W. Frazier, at 
home among the polar bears and 
penguins, has been along on Antarctic 
explorations since 1947, when our first 
full-scale assault was launched with 
Operation Windmill. Since then he has 
taken part in Operation Deep Freeze I 
and II, and helped plan phases of Deep 
Freeze III. 

The challenge of pioneers of the last 
frontier furnishes the author with an 
exciting drama. He tells it in interest- 
holding, narrative style. Thirty-two 
photographs help illustrate the new 
book. 

Commander Frazier is currently 
Chief of Staff to Rear Admiral George 
Dufek, U. S. Antarctic Projects Officer. 


Paul Sarokin 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 


2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. "“—AND A FEW MARINES"—Written 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 
Discount Price $5.00 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross. and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 


squad drill. 
Price $1.00 


7. THIS 1S WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub- 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 

Discount Price $3.00 





9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Gregory “Pappy” Boyington. Marine 
flyer and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. “Pappy” 
tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 

Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 


12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 


13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 

Price $1.50 


14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 

Discount Price $3.00 


15. TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 
Herber. Cited as the best novel about the 
Corps since publication of “Battle Cry.” 

Discount Price $3.50 





discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 8 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

18. Guadalcanal ...... dasa dere $4.30 

a ee nosey enaaote $3.85 

le IR % 5.6 a. 0514.0) sheiar cee $2.95 

Zi2. NOWsBtGil: x6... cccicccases $3.85 

Boe (CMMI 5.5.5 sa. bivs0 eicse.s coee Gane 

Be GRMN ois aie wo eioia te cre aiatearers $1.60 
24. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 

25. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
26. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
28. Complete Three. Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


» @ tee @ F 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 








Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 


1S 1S) 20042) 22 2s aS 


NAME (please: Grint) occccncicisscscascccsstccsscsassesncces 


ABBRESS {please print) ........cccccccesccdisccscsess 


LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 1258 


BILL ME LATER [J 
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IN DE X 


Administration 


In-Service Policies; Jan p 79 

Certificate in Lieu of Discharge; 
Feb p 11 

National Guard Service; Feb p 11 

Staff NCO Fitness Reports; Feb p 
ll 

Computing Service Time; Mar p 14 

Home of Record; Mar p 4 

Senior Color; Mar p 3 

Date of Rank; Apr p 11 

Early Discharge to Resume School- 
ing; Apr p 74 

Board to Ease Administrative Load; 
May p 70 

Fitness Report (change of reporting 
officer); May p 12 

Overseas Tours; May p 4 


Discharge Form DD-214_ Errors; 
Jun p 94 

Reserve Record Book Markings; 
June p 7 


Brothers Serving Together; Jul p 6 

Early Rotation for Purpose of En- 
tering College; Jul p 3 

ID Card; Jul p 3 

Restore Old Rank; Jul p 14 

Anniversary Month; Aug p 12 

Lost Seabag; Aug p 7 

Discharge Certificate Preparation; 

Sept p 14 

Early College Release; Sept p 84 

Identification and Privilege Card; 
Sept p 89 

NCO Fitness Reports; Sept p 91 

Signing Guard Orders; Sept p 86 

Transmittal of Documents and Serv- 
ice Records; Sept p 90 

Choice of Duty Station; Oct p 83 

MCO 1910.16; Oct p 13 

Beneficial Suggestions; Nov p 4 

Fitness Reports; Nov p 7 


Aviation 


Youngest Marine Aviator; Jan p 13 

Lifesaving “Fish Net’’; Feb p 71 

Navigation Wings; Feb p 3 

Parachutists’ Insignia; Feb p 5 

AD Skyraider; Mar p°95 

Atsugi; Mar p 21 

Aviation Duty Request; May p ‘ 

First HUS Helicopter Lifting; Mar 
p 7 

Iwakuni; Mar p 16 

Oppama; Mar p 24 

Blue Angels; May p 66 

Flying LSTs; May p 28 

MCAAS Beaufort, S. C.; May p 16 

Mirror Landing; May p 24 

Prefab Airstrip; May p 60 

Weather Prophets; May p 34 

Aviation Integration Program; Jun 
p 94 

Para Meet; Jul 58 

Marine Aviation Cadet Program is 
Restored; Dec p 89 


w 


Book Reviews 


Condition is Red; Jan p 96 

Gas, Air and Spring Guns of the 
World; Jan p 96 

Helmet For My Pillow; Jan p 96 

Japan Dictionary; Feb p 96 

Steve Fletcher, U. S. Marine; Feb 
p 96 

The Staked Plain; Feb p 96 

The Bridge at Remagen; Mar p 96 

Tomorrow To Live; Mar p 96 

American Knives; June p 96 

New Developments in Army Weap- 
ons, Tactics, Organization, and 
Equipment; Jun p 96 

War-1974; Jun p 96 

“and a Few Marines”; Aug p 96 


94 


Casey Stengel, His Half-Century in 
Baseball; Aug p 95 

The Blockhouse; Aug p 95 

Baa Baa Black Sheep; Sept p 96 

One was a Marine; Sept p 96 

Antarctic Assault; Dec p 92 

Band of Brothers; Dec p 92 


Classification and MOS 


Classification Policies 
dures; Feb p 9 

Interpreter’s MOS; Feb p 78 

Language Proficiency Testing; Feb 
pis 

Schooling Program MOS 2600; Feb 
p il 

New Occupations for Airborne In- 
tercept Operators; Mar p 77 

Retraining Assignments; Jun p 12 

Change of MOS; Dec p 8 

Classification and Assignment; Dec 
p 16 

New MOS; Dec p 14 


and Proce- 


Communications 
Electronic Supply System Record; 
Feb p 77 


> 


Ham Radio Operators; Nov p 3 


Decorations & Medals 


Closing Date for National Defense 
and Navy Occupation Service 
Medals; Jan p 13 

First Division Korean Awards; Jan 
p 6 

Korean PUC to Marine Advisory 
Unit; Jan p 77 

Medal of Honor; Jan p 8&1 

Wearing of Marksmanship Badges; 


Feb p 9 
Wearing of Expert Badge; Mar p 
12 


Wearing of Medals; Mar p 4 

Good Conduct Medal; Apr p 73 

Middle East Ribbon; Apr p 5 

Asiatic-Pacific Medal Eligibility; 
May p 12 

PUC for Guam Campaign; May p 5 

PUC for Rifle Company; Jun p 10 

American Theatre Medal; Jul p 6 

Medals of Honor; Jul p 6 

Capt. Thomas F. St. Denis, com- 
mended by Secretary of the 
Navy; Aug p 77 

Col. John G. Walsh, Jr., commended 
by Secretary of the Navy; Aug 
p 77 

Ist Lt. Dale O. Fortine awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
posthumously; Aug p 78 

Korean Medals; Aug p 6 

Living WWII and Korea Medal of 
Honor holders; Aug p & 

Pfe David G. Long awarded Bronze 
Star Medal; Aug p 78 

Regulations Governing the 
of Decorations; Aug p & 

Ribbon Precedence; Aug p 9 

2d Lt. Robert H. Murray awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal; 
Aug p 78 

2d Lt. John L. Shanahan awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal; 
Aug p 78 

Set. Bobbie D. Dryden awarded 
Bronze Star Medal; Aug p 77 

Set. Lester J. Forst awarded Navy 
and Marine Corps Medal; Aug 
p 77 

Set. Roger W. Whalon awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal; 
Aug p 78 

SSet. John D. Reid awarded Navy 
and Marine Corps Medal; Aug 
p 76 


Award 


SSet. Donald L. Wiley awarded 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal; 
Aug p 69 


Youngest MOH Winner; Aug p 10 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal 
Regulations; Sept p 84 
Marksmanship Badges; Sept p 3 
Medals of Honor; Sept p 10 
First Division Patches; Oct p 9 
Qualifications Badges; Oct p 83 
Good Conduct Certificate; Nov p 6 
Korean Lapel Button; Nov p 10 
Medal of Honor; Nov p 5 
Mounted Medals; Nov p 7 


Dependents 


DI Wife; Jan p 39 

Civilian Medicare; Jun p 94 

Medicare Patients to Pay for 
Drugs; Sept p 90 


Discipline 
TAD Disciplinary Action; Oct p 94 


Drill & Ceremony 


Commands of Execution for the 
Manual of Arms; Jan p 11 

Mess Night; Apr p 55 

Formal Guard Mount; June p 5 

Drill Procedures; Aug p 91 

Saluting in Formation; Aug p 3 

Guard Duty; Oct p 91 

Edinburgh Tattoo; Nov p 36 


Duty 


China Lake; Jan p 14 

Corps’ Color Sergeant; Jan p 28 

Distinguished DIs; Jan p 36 

U. S. Navy’s Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal School; Jan p 42 

Parris Island’s Marksmanship Train- 
ing; Feb p 34 

Treasure Island; Feb p 16 

Army Quartermaster Training Com- 
mand, The Quartermaster 
School, Fort Lee, Va; Mar p 52 

Individual Combat Training, Camp 
Pendleton; Mar p 26 

I-I Duty Request; Apr p 12 

Okinawa; Apr p 22 

Paris; Apr p 16 

Pioneer Battalion; Apr p 28 

Aerological Section, MCAS El Toro; 
May p 34 

Audit Duty Assignment; May p 93 

Embassy Marines; May p 52 

Active Duty with Naval 
Unit; Jun p 90 

Guantanamo Bay; Jun p 16 

Last Voyage; Jun p 42 

Sub Lift; Jun p 58 

Combat Apprenticeship; Jul p 52 

Ordnance School, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va.; Jul p 
42 

Recruiter Prep; Jul p 30 

Unknown Soldier Detail; Jul p 5 

U. S. Naval Proving Ground, 
Dahlgren, Va.; Jul p 36 

Marine Barracks, Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, Va.; Aug p 16 

Pathfinder Units; Aug p 8 

U. S. Naval Air Station, Whidbey 
Island; Aug p 24 

Crane, Indiana; Sept p 34 

Lebanon; Sept p 24 

They Man The Ontos; Sep p 16 

Uniform Foreign Duty Tours; Sept 
p 89 

Bangor, Washington; Oct p 36 

Booked Solid; Oct p 66 

Dateline-Lebanon; Oct p 14 

Overseas Staging; Dec p 22 

Portsmouth, N.H.; Dec p 28 


Reserve 


Selection of NCOs for Drill In- 
structor’s Course; Dec p 89 


Education 


Correspondence Courses; Feb p 76 

MCI Eligibility; Feb p 9 

College Credits for Active Service; 
Mar p 5 , 

Scholarship Program; Mar p 78 

Tracked Vehicle School; Apr p 36 

College Opportunities; Jun p 95 

U. S. Naval Preparatory School 
Assignment; Jun p 93 

Marine Corps Institute; Jul p 94 

Study References; Jul p 13 


College Level Tests; Dec p 7 


Engineering 
Pioneer Battalion; Apr p 28 
Mechanical Mule; Jul p 16 


Entertainment 


Color Breeder; Aug p 56 

Recreation Rifle and Pistol Shoot- 
ing; Aug p 93 

Camp Cloudburst; Oct p 52 


Fiction 

Lunar or Later; Jan p 48 

Too Many Cooks; Feb p 48 
River Raid; Mar p 48 

The Comeback; Apr p 48 
Emergency Procedure; May p 48 
Dear General; Jun p 48 
Special Project; Jul p 48 

The Hill; Aug p 48 

General Dionysius; Sept p 58 
The Big Yak; Sept p 48 

The Heights; Oct p 58 

The Incredible Peedies; Oct p 48 
The Red Banner; Nov p 60 

The Tradition; Dec p 48 


From Our Readers 


Indoctrinating the New Man; Aug 
p 79 

The Salute; Aug p 8&2 

To The Young Marine About To 
Serve; Aug p 81 

Unauthorized Absence; Aug p 83 

An Open Letter; Sept p 54 

Look At The Marines; Sept p 57 

The Gingham Curtains; Sept p 55 

Code of Honor; Nov p 57 

Vote; Nov p 56 


Will Your Family Survive? Nov 
p 54 

Your Prestige . . . and Mine; Nov 
p 56 


David; Dec p 68 
Letter From Asan; Dec p 70 
Opinion; Dec p 70 


History and Tradition 


MB Pearl Harbor Scrapbook; Jan p 
10 

Iwo Jima Flag Raisers; Feb p 87 

Serial Number History; Feb p 7 

Basilone’s Decorations; Apr p 13 

Marine Action in Europe; May p 14 

Looking Back, The Globe & Laurel 
Reprint; Jun p 14 

American Revelution 
Jul p 3 

Fourth Marines Museum; Aug p 3 

Number of Marine Officers who 
Served in World War II and 
Korea; Aug p 8 

Without Prejudice or 
Sept p 76 

WWII Marines in Algeria; Sept p 
3 


Documents; 


Partiality; 


Naval Review; Oct p 24 
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Corps Album; Nov p 34 
Return to the Rock; Nov p 22 
Insurance 


GI Insurance Dividends; Mar p 77 
VA Insurance Office Moved; Apr p 


74 
Converting GI Term Insurance; 
May p 93 


GI Insurance; Jun p 94 

GI Insurance Beneficiary; Jul p 93 

GI Insurance Holders Eligible for 
New Total Disability Pay; Dec 
p 90 


Leave and Liberty 


Rhodes Liberty; Jan p 30 
Granting Leave Prior to Transfer 
Overseas; Oct p 89 


Legal Matters 


Court-martial Order Filing; Mar p 
10 

Legal Experts; Jun p 74 

Before You Buy A Car; Aug p 44 

Automotive Laws; Nov p 3 


Maneuvers 


Lantphibex 1-58; Jun p 28 

Annual Field Training; Sept p 44 
Summer Camp BLT; Oct p 78 
TABMOC; Nov p 40 


Marksmanship 


1910 National Matches; Jan p 91 

Big Shoot; Feb p 52 

Leatherneck Rifle Competition, Divi- 
sions E, F. and G (1 Nov 56— 
31 Oct 57); Feb p 68 

Range Experts; Feb p 34 

Third Annual Camp Matthews Open 
Hi-Power Rifle Match; Feb p 52 

Annual Grand Prize Winners, 
Leatherneck Rifle Competition, 
Divisions A, B, C, and D; Mar 
p 65 

Campbell Hi-Gun Trophies; Mar p 
71 

Fourth Quarter Leatherneck Rifle 
Awards; Mar p 66 

Navy Times Award; Mar p 75 

Competition - in - Arms - Program, 
three changes; May p 94 

First Quarter Leatherneck Rifle 
Awards; Jun p 66 

New International .22 cal. Rapid 
Fire Free Pistol Score; Jun p 


89 
World Skeet Championships; Aug 
p 55 


Leatherneck Rifle Awards, Second 
Quarter, Seventh Annual; Sept 
p 52 

“Possible” with M-1 Rifle; Sept p 
14 

National Matches ’58; Nov p 64 

And Six Marines; Dec p 40 

Leatherneck Rifle Awards, Third 
Quarter, Seventh Annual; Dec 
p 62 


Miscellaneous 


Build Your Own House; Jan p 64 

Carrying Flags of Foreign Nations; 
Jan p 79 

First Post-war Draft Law; Jan p 5 

Precedence of Armed Forces Units; 
Jan p 78 

Saluting; Jan p 10 

Shortest Surname; Jan p 91 

DAR Leadership Award; Feb p 70 

High GCT Score; Feb p 73 

Leatherneck bi-lines; Feb p 9 

Miss USA of 1958; Feb p 71 

Reproduction of MC Seal and Em- 
blem; Feb p 76 

Temporary Officer Status; Feb p 13 

Third Annual Technique of Instruc- 
tion Contest Winners; Feb p 47 

Author of Captain Jimmie Bones 
and His Devil Dog Marines; 
Mar p 5 

Customs Regulations; Mar p 7 

First Marine Division Reunion; Mar 
p 78 

Marine Charity March; Mar p 70 

M-1 Rifle Purchasing; Mar p 10 


Camp Pendleton Commanding Gen- 
eral’s Trophy; Apr p 90 

Korea Casualties; Apr p 8 

Landing on Foreign Soil; Apr p 9 

Auto Emblem Plaque; May p 10 

Fourth Marine Division Assoc. Re- 
union; May p 93 

Oki, War Dog of World War II; 
May p 68 

Blue Book of Haiti; Jun p 6 

Platoon Leaders Class Regulations; 
Jun p 3 

Reunions 1958; Jun p 3 

Bubbles The Whale; Jul p 82 

Eagle on the Great Seal; Jul p 65 

Pulitzer Prize-winning Photo; Jul 
p 67 

Stamps Wanted; Jul p 65 

Technique of Instruction Contest 
Winners; Jul p 62 

2000 Military Souvenir Items; Jul 
p 67 

Draft and Casualty Facts; Aug p 
12 

Guise used to Break up Narcotics 
Ring; Aug p 65 

Okinawa Monographs; Aug p 12 

Part-Time Sheriff; Aug p 60 

Accidental Discharge ,of Weapons; 
Sept p 89 

Fourth Division Reunion; Sept p 72 

Purple People-Eater Prize; Sept p 
74 

First E-9 on Guam; Oct p 75 

Naval Review; Oct p 24 

Second Marine Division Reunion; 
Oct p 74 

24-Hour Forced Marches; Oct p 91 

Unknown Soldiers; Oct p 11 

Birthday Message From CMC; Nov 
p 

Marines’ Hymn Recordings; Nov p 


0 
Brussels Visit; Dee p 46 
Marine Insignia Rings; Dec p 3 


Ordnance & Weapons 


Check-Out on Missiles; Jan p 22 

Colt Machine Gun; Jan p 11 

Handle With Care; Jan p 42 

Mechanical Mule; Jan p 66 

Atomic Fire; Feb p 15 

U. S. Naval Training Device Center, 
Port Washington, N. Y.; Feb 
p 64 

Aluminum Sled; Apr p 70 

Tracked Vehicle School, C.p Del 
Mar; Apr p 36 

Civil War Small Arms; May p 11 

Firing Squad Ammo; May p 10 

Pallet, Toboggan: 6.2; Jun p 10 

Proposed Manuals for M-14 and 
M-60 Weapons; Jun p 90 

Contract Awarded for ‘Mighty 
Mite;’’ Jul p 94 

4.2 Mortars in Korea; Aug p 14 

They Man the Ontos; Sept p 16 

Machine Gun Mount Designer; Oct 
p 86 

.03 Rifle Non-availability; Oct p 12 

The Old Gunny Says; Nov p 28 


Pay and Allowances 


Basic Allowance for Quarters; Jan 
p 94 

Dislocation Allowance; Apr p 73 

Mustering-out Pay; Apr p 13 

New Disbursing System Tested; Apr 
p 74 

Reenlistment Bonuses; Apr p 3 

Mustering-out Payment Act; May p 
10 

National Guard Creditation; May p 
10 

Dress Blues Allowance; Jun p 75 

Military Pay Bill Pen; Aug p 67 

New Pay Scale; Aug p 94 

Parachute Pay Claim; Aug p 3 

BAQ Regulations; Sept p 10 

Disability Retirement; Oct p 5 

Severance Pay; Oct p 84 

Proficiency Pay System Approved 
for Certain Enlisted Personnel; 
Dec p 90 


Personal Affairs 


Draft Law; Jan p 3 
Absentee Ballot; Jun p 95 
Civil Service Information; Jul p 8 


Before You Buy A Car; Aug p 44 

Connecticut Korean Bonus; Aug p 
93 

GI Home Loans; Aug p 93 

Re-Employment Rights; Oct p 11 

Your Personal Affairs; Oct p 89 


Personalities 


Carmen Basilio; Jan p 60 

General Ray A. Robinson; Jan p 80 

Set. Al Runge; Jan p 75 

Sgt. Glenn S. Tait; Jan p 28 

MSgt. Robert R. Butts; Jan p 64 

TSgt. Thomas J. Dempsey; Jan p 36 

TSet. Jamts J. House; Jan p 36 

“Red Dog’? Mascot; Jan p 11 

Carmen Basilio; Feb p 63 

Lt. Col. Andrew C. Geer; Feb p 
13 

Lisbon’s Mr. Cork; Feb p 32 

MSet. Waldo A. Phinney; Feb p 
87 

Captain John L. Dean; Mar p 62 

Lt. Col. William F. Watson; Mar p 
93 

Noble J. Wilson, Special Ass’t to 
CMC, retired; Mar p 92 

Pvt. Herbert Costa Saves Aircraft; 
Mar p 72 

“Queenie” The Mascot of MB, USN 
Magazine, Port Chicago, Con- 
cord, Calif.; Mar p 71 

Private Major General; Apr p 68 

CWO Adger C. Mahaffey; May p 
64 

MSet. Harold A. Barrett; May p 
64 

Col. Hamilton D. South; Jun p 69 

MSgt. Paul McCool; Jun p 69 

First Sergeant Francis P. McGrath; 
Jul p 62 

Major Kenneth L. Shaw; Aug p 90 

Pvt. Iva Brown, Queen for a Day; 
Aug p 67 

2d Lt. Sallie L. E. Carroll; Aug p 
67 

Capt. Stanley Millar; Sept p 14 

MSet. Gerald P. (Mickey) Finn; 
Sept p 69 

Pvt. Ulysses S. Grant; Sept p 73 

TSgt. Charles C. “Chuck’’ Hahn, 
III; Sept p 86 

John Philip Sousa IV; Oct p 72 

Marine Gunner Carroll W. Horton; 
Oct p 86 

SSet. Gerald E. Fields; Oct p 18 


Poems 


Barracks Rats; Jan p 95 

Behind The Scenes; Jan p 95 

Memories; Jan p 95 

Tribute to David, Marine; Jan p 95 

A Recruiter’s Job; Feb p 93 

Another Look; Feb p 93 

Loneliness; Feb p 93 

A Marine; Mar p 64 

First Breakfast; Mar p 64 

Make Room; Mar p 64 

Marine Team; Mar p 64 

Promotions; Mar p 64 

A Teen-age Vet; Apr p 96 

Jarhead’s Lament; Apr p 96 

’Neath the Shadows of a Cross; 
Apr p 96 

Travel Hound; Apr p 96 

Marine, J. G.; May p 96 

Sand Castles; May p 96 

The March; May p 96 

The Old Lady-san Who Live in Geta 
Uchi; May p 96 

Wife of an Enlisted Marine; May 
p 96 

The Land of the D. I.; Jun p 91 

The Many Hills; Jun p 91 

The Symbol; Jun p 91 

The Wish; Jun p 91 

Toast to the Corps; Jun p 91 

All Hands Notice; Jul p 96 

Belleau Wood; Jul p 96 

My Marine; Jul p 96 

Mystery of the Green Scarf! Jul 
p 96 

The Team; Jul p 96 

Ballad Of A Teenage Marine; Aug 

p 89 

Here we Go Again; Aug p 89 

Pride Of The Corps; Aug p 89 

Thanks, Top; Aug p 89 

The McCoy; Aug p 89 


The Old Corps; Aug p 89 

Ballad of U. S. Space Marines; 
Sept p 12 

From The Heart; Sept p 93 

Semper Fidelis; Sept p 93 

The March Out; Sept p 93 

The Sergeant; Sept p 93 

D. C. Reservists’ March; Oct p 96 

Final Roll Call; Oct p 96 

Portrait of a Marine; Oct p 96 

The Life of an Office Pinky; Oct 
p 96 

My Chosen Life; Nov p 96 

My Marine; Nov p 96 

My Word; Nov p 96 

S. O. S.; Nov p 96 

Tenaru; Nov p 96 

A Prayer For My Marine; Dec p 84 

Life With a Marine; Dec p 84 

My Marine; Dec p 84 

The Navy’s Finest; Dec p 84 

Under This Weathered Cross; Dec 
p 84 


Posts and Stations 


China Lake; Jan p 14 

Madison Reservists; Feb p 42 

Naval Training Device Center; Feb 
p 64 

Treasure Island; Feb p 16 

Atsugi; Mar p 21 

Chattanooga Reservists; Mar p 36 

Iwakuni; Mar p 16 

Oppama; Mar p 24 

Dallas Air Reservists; Apr p 60 

Okinawa; Apr p 22 

Paris; Apr p 16 

Pickel Meadows; Apr p 66 

Embassy Marines; May p 52 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; May p 28 

MCAAS Beaufort, S. C.; May p 16 

Washington Air Reservists; May p 
40 

Flint Reservists; Jun p 36 

Guantanamo Bay; Jun p 16 

Dahlgren, Va.; Jul p 36 

Ordnance School; Jul p 42 

Recruiters’ School; Jul p 30 

San Bernardino Reservists; Jul p 
24 

Akron Reservists; Aug p 36 

Pickel Meadows; Aug p 30 

Sea School; Aug p 16 

Whidbey Island; Aug p 24 

Crane, Indiana; Post of the Corps; 
Sept p 34 

Bangor, Washington; Oct p 36 

Boston Recruiters; Oct p 44 

Camp Cloudburst; Oct p 52 

Richmond Reservists; Oct p 60 

USS Bennington; Nov p 48 

Photo Identification; Dee p 12 

Pickel Meadows: Dec p 83 

Portsmouth, N.H.; Dee p 28 


Promotions 


Meritorious Promotions; Jan p 3 

GMST Retesting; Jun p 4 

Listing of E-8 and E-9 Individuals; 
Jul p 80 

Promotion; Jul p 6 

Promotion to Staff; Sept p 84 

GMST Testing; Oct p 5 

Selection of Career NCOs to Officer 
Status; Oct p 89 

New Enlisted Ranks Selected for 
Marines; Nov p 89 

Enlisted Promotion Boards; Dec p 
14 

Meritorious Promotions; Dee p 12 

The Best Man Wins; Dec p 7 


Recruiting 


Recruiters Wanted; Apr p 74 
Boston Recruiters; Oct p 44 
Early Recruiting Poster; Oct p 84 


Reenlistment 


Reenlistment Bonus; Jan p 81 

Reenlistment Options; Apr p 76 

Reenlistment Benefits; Jun p 10 

Reenlistment Rate; Jun p 95 

Reenlistment when Eligible for Re- 
tirement or Transfer to FMCR; 
Jun p 93 

Reenlistment Bonus; Nov p 88 


TURN PAGE 
95 
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Reserve Matters 
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Los Alamitos Reservists; Jan p 52 
William Clement Trophy; Jan p 69 
Madison Reservists; Feb p 42 
Chattanooga Reservists; Mar p 36 
Holt Plaque; Mar p 75 

Navy Times Award; Mar p 75 
Reserve Ribbon; Mar p 3 

Annual Field Training; Apr p 8 
Dallas Air Reservists; Apr p 60 
The 32d National Convention of the 


Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association; Apr p 90 

80-mile March; May p 80 

Marine Corps Reserve Officers 


Awards; May p s1 
Serviceman of the Month; May p 82 
Washington Air Reservists; May p 
10 
Flint Reservists; Jun p 36 
Houston’s Horse Marines; Jun p 72 
San Bernardino Reservists; Jul p 24 
Akron Reservists; Aug p 36 
FEX 1-58, Reserve Exercise; Aug p 
64 
Lauchheimer Trophy; 
Reserve Training at 
ows; Aug p 30 
Annual Field Training; Sept p 44 
Inspector-Instructors; Sept p 7 


Aug p 64 
Pickel Mead- 


NRA-sponsored B-B Gun Match; 
Sept p 64 
USMCR Appointment from USN; 


Sept p 5 
Bagpiper; Oct p 76 
“King for a Day;"’ Oct p 
Richmond Reservists; Oct p 60 
Dover Reservists; Nov p 30 
Maine Reservists; Dec p 52 


Safety 


Combustible Optical Frames Warn- 
ing; Mar p 77 
Marine Corps Fire 


75 


Losses; Apr p 


Separation and Retirement 


Early Separation to Attend College; 
Jan p 78 

Lapel Discharge Buttons; Jan p 82 

How Does it Feel to be Retired; 


Mar p 58 


Early Discharge; Apr p 11 

FMCR on 19% years; Apr p 5 

Handbook for Retired Marines; Jun 
p 94 

Disability Retirement; Jul p 8 

Medical Care for Retired; Jul p 3 

New Retired Pay for All Ranks; 
Oct p 90 

Once A Marine; Nov p 86 

Once a Marine; Dec p 76 


Sports 


All-Marine Handball Championship; 
Jan p 71 
All Marine Tournaments; Jan p 75 
Balboa Bay Club Invitational; Jan 
p 74 
Basketball Player Run-down; Jan p 
76 
Canastota Clouter; Jan p 60 
Cincinnati Red Outfielder, 
Robinson; Jan p 75 
Coach of the Year; Jan p 74 
Iwakuni Koshiki Lawn Tennis 
Tournament; Jan p 74 
Okinawa Invitational Archery 
Tournament; Jan p 74 
Operation Deep Water; Jan p 71 
Rattlesnake Trophy; Jan p 75 
All-Marine Football Honorable Men- 
tion "57; Feb p 62 
All-Marine Football Squad °5 
p 60 


Frank 


7; Feb 


Bowl Teams; Feb p 58 

Breibard Athletic Foundation; Feb 
p 63 

llth Naval District Athletic Ex- 


cellence Trophy; Feb p 95 
Shrimp and Valor Bowl Games; 
Feb p 58 
El Toro Weight-lifting; Mar p 63 
All-Marine Bowling Tournament; 


Apr p 81 
All-Marine Handball Tournament; 
Apr p 81 


Big Ones Fight Back; Apr p 42 
College Invitational Baseball Tour- 
nament; Apr p S1 


Long Beach Naval Station Intra- 
mural Basketball Champion- 
ship; Apr p &l 


Perfect 300 Game; Apr p 68 

Rugby Marines; Apr p 52 

Snowshoe Derby; Apr p 66 

All-Marine Judo Tournament; 
p 91 

Coach of the Year; May p 91 

Judo Class Spurs Drill Attendance; 
May p &2 


May 
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Lacrosse; May p 72 

All-Marine Bowling; Jun p 24 
All-Marine Boxing °58; Jun p 52 
Interservice Boxing; Jun p 89 


Quantico Relays; Jun p 85 
All-Marine Handball; Jul p 60 
All-Marine Swimming and Diving 


Tournament; Jul p 87 

All-Marine Tennis Tournament; Jul 
p 8&7 

Big Ones Run Deep; Jul p 72 

El Toro Pro-Am Tournament; Jul 
p 87 

Eleventh Annual All-Marine Track 
and Field Meet; Aug p 52 

First Cobia of Season; Aug p 54 

Track and Field; Aug p 52 

Holes in One; Sept p 67 

TSet. Charles C. Hahn, III; Sept p 
S6 

Top Cowboy; Sept p 73 

All-Marine Golf *58; Oct p 3 

All-Marine Swimming and 
Championships; Oct p 9 

Perfect 300 Game; Oct p 68 

Soap Box Derby; Oct p 72 

Sky Diving Club; Nov p 88 

Sports Shorts; Nov p 92 

Sports Shorts; Dee p 72 


2 
Diving 
2 


Supply 


Quartermaster School; Mar p 52 
> 


Sword Design; Sept p 3 
Surplus Jeeps; Nov p 88 


Tactics 


Special Warfare; Feb p 25 
Sub Lift; Jun p 58 
Lebanon; Sept p 24 
Dateline-Lebanon; Oct p 14 


Training 


Special Warfare; Feb p 25 

I'm a D. I.; Mar p 44 

Parris Island Conditioning 
nasium; Mar p s&s 

Six-month Training Program; Mar 
p 3 

Nationalist Chinese 
p 69 

Holcomb “rophy; Jul p 66 

Individual Combat Training, Camp 
Lejeune; Jul p 52 

Individual Combat Training; 
p 4 


Gym- 


Training; Apr 


Sept 


ay 


Little Creek; Nov p 14 
Physical -Conditioning Course; Dec 
p 8 


Transportation 


Reduced Railroad Fares; Jan p 77 
Transportation on Military Sea 
Transportation Service Vessels; 

May p 3 

Mechanical Mule; Jul p 16 

Trailer Allowance; Aug p 9 

Shipment of Privately Owned Vehi- 
cles to the Hawaiian Area; Nov 
p 89 


Uniforms 


Metal Corpsman Insignia; Jan p 
Campaign Hats; Feb p 3 
Military Tailoring; Feb p 5 
Regulations for Shces; Feb p 76 
Hashmark Regulations; Mar p 12 
Chevron Design; Apr p 3 
Armored Vest; May p 14 
Shoe Polish; May p 8 
Shoulder Patches; May p 4 
Stenciled Chevrons; May p 9 
SNCO Officer Uniforms; Jun p 65 
Web Belt Washing; Jun p 3 
French Cuffs; Jul p 5 
Uniform Changes; Jul p 93 
Corpsman Insignia; Aug p 10 
Uniform Prices; Sept p 90 
Short-sleeved Shirt; Oct p 9 
Enlisted Rank Structure; 
90 
Inspecting Uniforms; Dec p 3 
Metal Chevrons; Dec p 6 
Procurement of Shoes; Dec p 8 
Shoulder Patches Wanted; Dee p 3 


> 


Wants Shoes; Dec p 3 


Nov p 


Veterans’ Rights & Benefits 


Veterans Benefits Act; Jan p 
Korean Veteran Status; Apr p 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act; May p 93 
Korea Veteran Status; Aug p 11 
VA Dental Treatment; Nov p 11 


Z 
3 


Women Marines 


Katherine B. Towle Trophy for 
1957 Winner; Jul p 62 
WM Aviation Billets; Sept p 87 
WM Training Changed; Oct p 90 
The Girl at the Desk; Dec p 34 
END 
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Over 500 pages containing 850 diagrams, 





photographs and charts covering 34 mili- 
tary subjects, including the new 1|3-man 
squad drill. Now available at your local Ma- 
rine Exchange or by ordering directly from 
the Leatherneck Bookshop using the coupon 


on page 93. 


sixth revised edition 


$1.50 


Jerry Coleman,N.Y. Yankees, says: 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


+ 


Happy home-coming. Mrs. Coleman greets Jerry a same real cigarette, too—Camel, the top-selling brand of 


all. No fads or fancy stuff for a man like this. He wants the 


the airport on his return from a business trip. Now in the 


rich flavor and easygoing mildness of Camel's costly blend. 


executive end of baseball, Jerry’s the same real pro in a 
Today as always, the best tobacco makes the best smoke. 


business office he always was at second base. Smokes the 


Have a real cigarette-have a 








